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Florence, from a Sanitary Point of View. 
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EW cities are so advan- 
tageously situated as 
regards natural beauties 
as the new capital of 
Italy, with its enchant- 
ing amphitheatre of 
mountains, sloping down 
almost to the very gates 


\ 


“SAND 
(Cuba 
\N AS 


trees, vineyards, and 
cornfields. 


of colour and effects. 
It is situated between 43° 
and 44° north latitude; 


tude; the height above the 
level of the sea is 800 ft.; mean tem- 
perature, 13° to 14° Reaum., 62° Fahr. ; 


heat, 35° Reaum., 110° Fahr. In the middle of 


the day last week the thermometer stood at it particularly painful to the feet and trying to here than in any city of Italy— 


140°! 
Florence is in one of the most rainy zones of 
Italy. The winds that prevail are those of the 


south-east, which pass through the upper valley wearable in summer.) Hence, also, is caused an pastry, &c. 


its pleasurable distractions. She is a tempting 
Syren for that colony of invalids who flock from 
every part to Pisa; but oft the invalid, tempted 
to visit Florence, returns, and pitches his 
tent there, finding it more gay, certainly, but 
receiving less salutary benefit, than from the 
warm, tranquil clime of Pisa. If we enter 
Florence by one of the gates of. the walls form- 
ing a girdle round the city eight miles in extent, 
but which are to be levelled as soon as arrange- 
ments for collecting the octroi are made, in 
order to enlarge the city, and traverse its 
streets, in general narrow and tortuous, but 
which are being widened wherever practicable, 
and pass first through the new quarters of the 
city, where we find newly-built palaces, aiming 
in style at something like national architecture, 
regularly built square piazze, with their straight 
by-streets, built wider than those of old, all re- 





of the city, and ending | spond to the needs of modern Florentine life ; | 
in lovely hills, dotted | whereas, if we pass through the old quarters,| in cartloads was thrown into the Arno. In 
over with villas, in the | with their huge old stone palaces, black with | summer, men are labouring at the sand-banks 
midst of their poderi of | age, rising like proud potentates in the midst of some 5 ft. high, left dry by the receding of the 


large, superfluous space of the one, and the 
narrow straitened size of the other. There are 


city. 
The pavement of the streets is good; but has 
both economic and sanitary disadvantages. The 


ness of night rarely serves to cool. This makes 


the health when passing from a heated passage 
to one to which the sun has no access during 


the whole day. (Thin or patent boots are un- 








The Arno, before it can be of any us* to the 
city, must be greatly modified by art and 
science. There is a somewhat exaggerated 
notion in the minds of foreigners about this 
river. It is almost dry the greater part of 
the summer, and the exhalations from the 
stagnant waters are not the most agreeable 
or wholesome. The frequent inundations in the 
rainy season, and at the melting of the snows 
on the mountains, may be added to the detrac- 
tions of thisriver. The inundations of last 
autumn, causing much destruction and misery, 
have roused the Government to consider what 
scientific means can be adopted against a 
recurrence so disastrous. The sufferings from 
loss of property and disease, incurred by the 
damp effusions remaining after the waters had 
sunk, are felt now, and will continue to be felt 
| by many. 

In December, the sand taken from the houses 





graceful perennial olive- | their vassals, the smaller palaces; the wretched | waters, to remove the sand for building purposes. 
old houses of the poor, in close proximity ; and | 
It has its| see those groups of still more wretched hovels| the city. The Lung’ Arno—that is, the con- 


There is no system of sewerage throughout 


river, flowing through called Camaldoli, the habitations of the poorest | tinuous row of houses on each side of the river— 
the centre of the city, classes, and enter the palace and the hovel, we has a sewer empyting into the river; the sewage 
its gloriously blue sky, are struck with the utter unsuitableness of both | of the rest of the town is carried away in 
its never-ending beauty | to the requirements of modern life in the too covered carts, and employed for manure. In 


one part of the city, now remote, but which, in 
the new order of things, will soon be in the 


be- exceptions ; but this will be found to be in centre, are numerous tanyards and a colony of 
tween 11° and 12° east longi- | general the character of the old parts of the| tanners; the operation of cleaning the skins, 


&c., is carried on in canals leading into the river. 
There are also, on its shores, tallow and wax 
candle manufactories. These, if removed with- 


mean cold, in ten years, 5° to 6°| stone, which is sandy, becomes during the day | out the city, would add to the salutary condition 
Reaum., 45° Fahr.; mean heat, 28° so thoroughly heated by the sun, that it is a | of the inhabitants. Public decency and morality 
to 29° Reaum., 96° Fahr.; extreme multiplier and retainer of a heat that the fresh- | must go hand in hand, and much must be done 


to promote the former—more utterly disregarded 
before morality 
and health can flourish. 

The Florentine lives sparingly, mostly on 
vegetables, paste, sweets, as candied fruits, 
The parsimony of the Florentine 


of the Arno; the south-west, that sweep through inordinate amount of dust, which, even on calm) of old was proverbial, contrasting strongly 


the lower vale; and in their order through the days, can be seen hanging like a cloud over the) with that of the Roman. 


The great abun- 


year, north, east, north-east, west, south. The’ city, and covers the pedestrian as it rises with a| dance and small cost of vegetables and fruit 


east and south winds are tempered somewhat 


shower at once stifling and blinding. It is to be | 


in Florence make them the principal food of 



















































by the heights that surround the city; unfor- hoped, with the multifarious new introductions, | the inhabitants; but it is a climate that neces- 
tunately, nothing intervenes to temper that a method may be included of cleaning the sitates the use of animal food, to render the 
from the north, causing frequent variations that streets of dust at other times than in the middle | body strong enough for manual labour ; and this, 
lower the temperature suddenly. Through the of the day, when one now meets a row of men| owing to the importation of foreign meat, is now 








predominance of the south wind, arise those armed with birches, a yard in length, pertina- The oil, which is of the 
. | . ee 7 
humid vapours and frequent dense clouds that ciously driving heaps of dust before them to a 








veil a sky at times of as deep a blue as that of far-off focus, to the detriment of the clothes and | used in the Florentine kitchen. 


Naples, and at times as pale as that of Milan. 
Taken on the whole, the climate of Florence 
is not of the happiest. Its changeableness 
is its principal characteristic. The frequently 
gathering clouds; the rising mists towards even- 
ing, especially in summer; the burning heats, 
are unfavourable, even for the native inhabitants. 
Still, if the difference in the aspect and vigour 
of the country people around Florence be com- 
pared with that of the citizens, it may be 
attributed more to the habits of the latter, 
than to the climate, which can vary but so 
little at so short a distance. Dr. Carriere, 
writing from a medical point of view, of the 
climate of Florence, says,—‘“ It may be most 
healthful for those who suffer from nervous 
inertia, of lymphatic, torpid temperament. For 
such the exciting air, the bright colouring, the 
brilliant skies, the walks, the art attractions, 
the monuments, the surrounding country, sown 
with villas, are permanent stimulants, that, ex- 
citing the curiosity, impel to occupation and 


| sight of the passers-by. 

The new piazze of the city are very fine; but 
in this city of flowers there seems to be a pecu- 
liar antagonism to trees, and the largest piazza, 
“ dell’ Indipendenza,” formerly ‘ Maria Anto- 

nia,’—the north-west of the city, is like an 
| Arabian desert: no repose for the eye from the 
| glaring white of the houses. Milan and Turin 
adopt the mode of their French neighbours, and 
| plant trees around all their piazze,—and Florence 
may with advantage do the same. 

The drinking-water, either from the common 
or artesian wells, is not considered good. From 
analysis it is found to contain carbonate of lime 
in the proportion of 610 grains to 100 lb. 
(Italian 12 oz. to the pound). As a comparison, 
the Pisan water contains 37 grains to the 100 lb. 
An aqueduct was made from Pratalino some 
time since ; but the water obtained thence was 
| frittered away in watering, &c., not restricted 


lto the uses of the table; and the supply appa- 





more generally eaten. 
' most delicious and nutritive kind, is plentifully 
The wines of 
| Tuscany are famous for their excellence—the 
| Chianti, Montepulciano among the rough wines, 
the Moscado, Malvasia among the sweet. 

The habits of the Florentines are extremely 
| inactive: no gymnastic exercises are in vogue. 
|The “ Pallone,’ a mild kind of football play, 
and bowls, are their chief games of amusement. 

Riding and driving are the sine qui non of the 


| Italians, for those who can afford them: for 


those who cannot, sitting the whole evening in 
the open air, generally on the parapet of the 
low wall built by the side of the Arno, serves as 
a substitute. 

This custom of sitting out in the open air as a 
diversion is not modern only. “L’Osservatore 
Fiorentino ” tells us that, in the Piazza di Sta. 
Liberata, between the ancient Temple of Mars 
(now St. Giovanni, or the Baptistery) and the 
Duomo, there was a staircase of marble, the 
ewer step being wide and spacious, on which 
| the youth of the city were wont to sit in the 











| rently failing, the people returned to their wells extreme heats (the white marble retaining the 


activity. The winter and intermediate seasons | and hard, raw water. Could good drinking-water | heat less, and there being always a fresh breeze 
are the most favourable for such temperaments ; | be obtained from without (for which numerous | blowing at this spot), to discuss the news of the 


the summer to take flight to some cooler region, 
as do most of the citizens themselves.” In 
general, the medical men do not find Florence 
can offer real advantage to the invalid beyond 


j . . . 
schemes are being now discussed), the city 





and those very rarely are seen to play. 





‘day. Here also met the learned of that time, 


might then afford to adorn its public places with | the poet, the musician. Mirth and jollity were 


| 


fountains, of which now there are but very few,| not excluded; but all was tempered with the 


| moat perfect decorum and propriety. These 
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meetings were common in Naples and other 
parts of Italy,—in Florence, not later than the 
sixteenth century. 

There is a great want of public baths here 
now. From the names of many of the streets, 
Via dei Thermi and Via Stufa, baths must 
have been as numerous and luxurious, we may 
imagine, as in Rome. This want is to be 
supplied, among the many requisitions of the 
new capital. 

From the statistical accounts, we fear the 
abstemiousness we mentioned above does not 
extend to alcoholic drinks. Drunkenness is 
scarcely seen; but there is a system, among the 
poor especially, of having constant recourse to 
small libations of rum, “ rosolio,” &c. Failure 
of the vines, of course, causes a greater con- 
sumption of the stronger liquors; for instance, 
whereas, in 1851, a good vintage, 404,978 quarts 
of rum only were brought into Florence ; in 


nearly flat, and almost invisible from below. 
This is the case in the marvellously beautiful 
detached campanile of the Duomo at Florence, 
which the Emperor Charles V. regarded as a vast 
jewel, which, despite its dimensions, should be 
shielded, like some precious piece of goldsmith’s 
work, by a covering of glass ; but further north, 
as in the campanile of the Piazza San Marco, at 
Venice, a high and acutely-pointed roof rises 
from the top of the tower,—and tower-roofs of 
this kind are, undoubtedly, the germs of the 
true spive. In Italy, however, the germ appears 
to have possessed but a weak principle of vitality, 
and it never developed itself into architectural 
life; while in central and western Europe,—in 
Germany, France, and Flanders,—the true 
germination took place, and plant-like, shot aloft 


The humble origin of the spire is forgotten in 
the contemplation of its varied richness and 
beauty, and its original purpose, as the mere 
roof or cap of the building is entirely overlooked, 
just as in admiring the coronet of a peer, rich 
with its gold and gems, we are apt to overlook in’a 
similar manner the equally simple fact that, after 
all, it is but an ornamented cap or hat, which 
the goldsmith and jeweller have by degrees con- 
verted into an elaborate piece of head-gear, in 
which the original purpose appears so utterly 
ignored, that it seems to have become a mere 
decorative object for heralds to paint on coach- 
panels, as a means of defining various gradations 
of rank, instead of being of any sort of use as 
| hat, cap, or even helmet. 

In art matters, retrospection, especially his- 





into those exquisitely beautiful ramifications | torical retrospection, is always instructive. By 
that rival the intricacy and beauty of natural | teaching us the original uses of features which 
vegetation itself. Whether in leadwork or slate-| the profuse elaborations of inventive design 
work, or, more boldly composed of solid stone, _ have obscured, or turned to actually new pur- 
'the pointed roof may be traced in the Gothic poses, it forces us to become acquainted with 
| edifices of central and western Europe through the true spirit of those features, and creates in 





every gradation of its progress, from the merely 


} 


Smoking is carried on to excess. The Go- | the tower, till it finally assumed the form of the 


1854 were imported 1,023,307. | exaggerated roof, as an adjunct and climax to 


vernment have the monopoly of the manufac- | perfectly-defined spire ; when it became the chief 


| instead of the secondary feature, the tower, which, 
in the new combination, sank into the inferior 
position of a mere base or pedestal to its own 


turing of tobacco. 
The maladies most prevalent among the 


Florentines are rheumatism, catarrh, tumours of | ambitious superstructure. The spire must there- | 


all kinds, especially of the bone, &. Affections fore be considered as but a happy exaggeration 
of the eyes are very prevalent, probably caused Of an ordinary roof, just as the steeple-shaped 


by the sudden changes of the atmosphere, the | head-gear of the ladies of the fifteenth century 
Ry NR a I ST fashionable exaltation of the simple cap of 
— : P " | earlier periods; or the high-peaked hat of the 
the normal diseases attendant on extreme Pyritan a similar extension upward of the low 
poverty,—nervous diseases, epilepsy, cutaneous | close-fitting bonnet that had preceded it. 

affections, pulmonary complaints, and scrofula | In tracing the history of architectural pro- 
in its worst form, especially among the poor, | 88s we shall often find that it is in exaggera- 


deprived of nourishing aliment, and dwelling | tions of this kind, where some prominent fes- 
i |ture of a building has been carried beyond 
in damp houses. 


‘its positive and necessary limits into fanciful 

This account might, taken in detail, give a dis- proportions, and where those new forms and 
advantageous idea of the salutary state of limits have become dependent on the indivi- 
Florence, especially as the statistics of births and ual taste of the designer, that some of the most 
deaths, if correct, would prove to the contrary. graceful features in the art have been origi- 


: : ; nated; and in proportion to the appropriate- 
The particulars stated are, we believe, quite true. | ,oc5 and the grace with which the earlier inno- 


The inferences thence must be drawn. There is yators in any branch of art have invested their 
no doubt of the preference of the present sub- innovations, such divergencies have become 
urbs to the city, in point of salubrity. more or less permanent features in the class of 
The municipality, however, aided by the eer which they belong, : 

citizens, are doing everything that can be done Re enagypend sep higlane radon Ser row ae — 

, Satie . ssh ‘ higher, under the guidance of the quaint designs 
for the amelioration of the city, and for pro- | of the Flemish architects, offer some of the most 
viding against the demands of the extended remarkable varieties of the steeple form in its 
capital. New baths, new markets (those now | transition from the high-peaked roof to the posi- 
existing are of the foulest kind), introduction of | “V® 8P!re- After starting with gradual culmina- 


good drinking-water, examination of food sold, 
increase of public schools, establishment of hos- 
pitals for special diseases, the forming of a Board 
of Health, arrangements for clearing the city of 
all accumulations of dirt and putrid matters, 
common chiefly in the suburbs, strenuous 
endeavours to be made to decrease intempe- 
rance and immorality,—these and many more 
are the works begun, or about to be begun, in 
Florence, promising for that city, if successfully 
carried out, as brilliant a future as ever dawned 
on the capital of a new kingdom. 





ARCHITECTURAL REVERIES. 
THE ROOF AND THE SPIRE. 


Oxe of the most strikingly elegant features of 
the ecclesiastical architecture of central and 
western Europe in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries is undoubtedly the spire. Neverthe- 
less, it is but a merely parasitic and decorative 
adjunct to the tower, which, as a structure 
devised for the reception of a peal of bells, 
either as a detached building or as forming an 
integral part of the sacred edifice, existed many 
centuries before its spiral completion was 
realised by the bold and graceful designs of 
the architects of Germany and France. In Italy, 
while the Medieval architect often lavished his 
choicest devices on the bell tower or campanile, 
which was generally detached from the main 
building, the spire never developed itself in its 
true Gothic glory of tracery and pinnacle, as at 
Antwerp or Strasbourg. In southern Italy,indeed, 
even the original germ of the spire, the acutely- 
pointed roof, seldom developed itself as an apex 
to the tower; the roof being, as a general rule, 


tion towards a point, those ingenious slaters 
would, for instance, entirely change the direction 
of the ascending line, and make it suddenly bulge 
out, like the capital of a Hindoo column, or the 
massive shoulders of a Dutch figure, expanding 
| above the scarcely adequate support of a slender 
| waist. The bulge would then, perhaps, be nar- 
|rowed again, to a second waist, or rather neck, 
swelling, at last, into the final head, which pro- 


the narrow part of which being upwards, and 


of the weathercock was thus achievod as the 
crowning feature of the device; and here we 
have a high-peaked Dutch or Flemish roof, 
almost worthy, by the ingennity of its design 
and structure, and by the variety of its outline, 
to be recognised as an actual spire. 

But it was only when greater architectural 
skill and boldness ventured to construct the 
lofty and decorative roof entirely of stone, 
that the genuine character of the true spire 
developed itself; and having once developed 
itself, blossomed, as it were, into so many forms 
of beauty, such intricacy, and such compli- 
cated and almost endless perforations, that the 
idea of a mere roof was no longer sug- 
gested by its aspect, any more than the rich 
colonmade aud cornice cf a Corinthian temple 
suggest the idea of the timber beams and props 
of which they are the artistically-developed 
exaggerations, or, to use a simile from a merely 
mechanical art, than a power-loom, with all its 
recent improvements and complications, for 
stocking weaving, recalls the simple device of the 
the original knitting-pins. This last is, however, 
not an accurate sisnile, inasmuch as the develop- 
ments of the loom have each had their allotted 
function to perform, neither more nor less; 
while many if not most of the architectural 
features alluded to are almost entirely parasitic 
or decorative. 





bably would assume the form of an inverted pear, | 


terminating, as it were, in the stalk, the staff 


the mind of the art-student a natural tendency 
to treat them with that sentiment of their 
origin and history which is sure to lead to a 
more intelligent view of design than those im- 
pressions and convictions which found themselves 
upon the mere externals of existing models, with- 
out a knowledge of what may be termed their vital 
principle, and the nature of the germ from which 
they have sprung. Thus, a young architect 
fully imbued with the knowledge that the spire 
was in its origin merely the roof of the tower, 
will design his steeple or spire with a certain 
definite feeling arising from his knowledge of its 
pedigree, that is sure to impart to it a more 
consistent and appropriate character than he 
would have given to it if in utter ignorance 
of its origin. For instance, if he should choose 
to make his design consist of successive stories, 
the acumination being rendered gradual by a 
series of slender pinnacles, and delicately-worked 
miniatures of flying buttresses, as in the graceful 
spire of the Hotel de Ville at Brussels, he will 
then give to his perforations more absolutely 
the character of lateral windows, while, if he 
should greatly simplify his design, making the 
acumination continuous to the apex, and only 
enriched at the ridges by the usual decorations, 
then, when he proceeds to lighten the effect of 
the mass by a certain number of perforations, he 
will give to those apertures the character of dor- 
mer windows, which in fact they are; such 
openings in many of our English village steeples, 
showing by their character that they were in- 
tended to simulate the smaller dormer windows 
that, whether for use or ornament, are generally 
found in the high-pitched roofs of Gothic build- 
ings of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Even when the design of a spire is most com- 
plicated and intricate, as is that of Antwerp and 
others that might be cited, the original roof 
character may still be traced, though not so 
obviously; and in modern designs it may be 
asserted as a principle, that in proportion as the 
original roof feeling is preserved in sentiment, 
however veiled by the beauties and intricacies 
of profuse decoration, so the design of a modern 
, Spire will have stamped upon it the seal of true 
art feeling, or the reverse; for mere idle device, 
| not inspired by the life-breath of original pur- 
| pose, will become tame, and seem wanting in a 
living something that no idle elaboration can 
| supply, however profusely resorted to. 
| From the tower-roof that in its richest form 
| developed itself into the spire, the dreamer of 
| architectural dreams, or reveur of architectural 
| reveries, is led to the subject of roofs in general, 
| the history of which is not so satisfactory, inas- 
| much as, after having arrived at a certain degree 
of development in the principles of structure, 
and in artistic beauty, that branch of the noble 
art gradually declined, especially in this country, 
and the roof, which should be the crowning 
feature of the edifice as the most intrinsically 
important feature of all, was made to sink out 
of sight behind the parapet, or offended the eye 
of taste by its unsightly aspect and the absence 
of any attempt whatever at artistic treatment. 
In order to fully appreciate the nature of this 
retrogression, it is necessary to consider the 
nature and purport of the roof in its original 
and rudely primeval character; and it will 
appear at first a somewhat paradoxical state- 
ment when it is asserted that roofs were built 
before walls,—that the roof was not only the 
most important part of the building, but the 
only part; so that there were, in fact, roofs 
without walls to carry them, and, moreover, 





never requiring walls to carry them. Not to 
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be enigmatical, it may be as well to state 
at once that the earliest known form of a con- 
structed dwelling was the Tent form, which is, 
necessarily, all roof. Taking it for granted that 
Central Asia was the cradle of (at all events, for 
a branch of) the human race, and that all our 
forms of civilization have travelled to us from 
thence,—a theory more and more firmly estab- 
lished by the successive discoveries of recent 
times,—we must accept the Tent as the first form 
of a constructive human dwelling,—a form in 
which, as we have seen, the building was simply 
roof, all roof, and nothing but the roof. As more 
permanent forms of dwellings developed them- 
selves in the East with increasing population 
and increasing civilization, the roof remained 
still, if not the sole, at all events the principal, 
feature of the more permanent forms of human 
abode. In the East, it was shade rather 
than any other form of protection that was 
chiefly sought, and therefore the roof was 
carried far beyond the nucleus, or enclosed 
portion of the dwelling, and supported at its 
farthest extent by a series of props or columns. 
So that, without retiring within the walls of 
the dwelling, which was probably only done 
at night, shade and comparative coolness 
might be enjoyed, at all events on two sides 
of the building, during the whole of the day by 
means of the far extending eaves of the roof. 
This was little more than a permanent form of 
Tent, and was entirely composed of timber, and 
yet it contained the germ of all the main features 
of the Greek temple, which, in its completest 


form, offers one of the most perfect and magnifi- | 
cent results that the art of building has ever pro- | 
duced. In that form of structure, in its highest | 
state, the roof was frequently composed of stone | 


like the walls and columns, and was consequently 
an important and conspicuous feature in the 
building ; the pediments or gables becoming the 
field on which those sculptural displays were ex- 
hibited, the remains of which are the chief 
glories of ancient art. 

In Roman times richly-decorated roofs are 
described by many ancient writers, and so con- 
spicuous and important a feature were they con- 
sidered, in an artistic point of view, that they 
were frequently composed entirely of bronze, 
highly wronght with decorative detail, and pro- 
fasely, orentirely, gilt. Sach was the roof of the 
Pantheon. With the fall of the Roman empire, 
the art of constructing semispherical or vaulted 
roofs of stone, or of brick, covered with the 
famous Roman cement, seems to have been lost : 
and, in the unsettled periods which followed, the 
use of bronze for that purpose would have been 
simply inviting the attack of those wandering 
hordes who lived upon the plunder of ancient 
European civilization before they settled down 


upon their conquests, and grew into those nations | 
who have created a modern civilization more | 


thorough and complete than the one they de- 
stroyed, or was ever dreamed of in the palmiest 
days of Greek or Roman supremacy. 

As the modern nations of Europe began to 


assume form and consistency, the art which | 


their ancestors had destroyed began to revive, 
and a new architecture suited to the age, com- 
bining itself with many of the ancient forms, soon 
began to display original power. The stone or 
bronze roof, however, did not reappear. Solid 
walls, and columns more or less decorative, were 
simple forms of architectural work which could 
be achieved by builders who were relearning a 


nearly lost art; but stone vaulting or doming | 


was beyond their skill, and the roof became a 
flat timber one, with a second roof above to shoot 
off the wet. The roof had, therefore, fallen from 
its high estate as the principal part of the 
building, to be treated as the most conspicuous 
and the most beautiful feature, and had sunk to 
the position of a secondary member of the 
structure. This change of character was partly 
the result of difference of climate. The north- 
west of Europe had become the centre of the 
new Civilization, and in those regions other 
conditions were rendered necessary. In the 
south and east, shelter from the sun was 
chiefly sought, while in the new centres of 
human activity shelter from the keen north 
wind, the driving rain, and the winter snows 
were the chief objects sought in constructing 
either domestic dwellings or public edifices ; and 
so the wails had become fully as important as 
the roof, inasmuch as the protection of the 
dwelling was sought inside the walls, and not 
outside them, as in the south, so that projected 
eaves supported on columns did not reappear 
in the modern architecture. The northern roof 
did not extend beyond the wall, and the ex- 


ternal columns of southern and eastern countries 
were transferred to the interior of public build- 
ings to support the greater expanse of roof 
between the external walls. 

Even in the great churches the roofs were at 
first of wood, protected outside by the slopes of 
lead and other contrivances ; but eventually the 
internal roof, or ceiling, was composed entirely 
of stone by a system of vaulting more perfect in 
principle, perhaps, than any known to the archi- 
tects of Greece or Rome; but even when this 
great triumph of masonry was effected, many 
of the examples of what are perfect masterpieces 
both of construction and decorative design— 
even then, no generally prevalent attempt was 
made to produce an equally solid, perfect, and 
dignified external roof. This feature still re- 
mained a mere substitute for a true roof, tiles 
or lead supported on steeply-pitched rafters 
being the highest form it attained to, even when 
the interior ceilings of stone or timber forming 
the support of the shabby external covering of 
lead or tiles had attained to their greatest per- 
fection and beauty. It is true that the ex- 
ternal ridges were sometimes ornamented with 
a slight crest of ornamental metal-work, but, 
as a rule, the external roofs, even of our 
grandest cathedrals, were a poor pretence and 


roof—not much nearer to the real object that | 
ought to have been attained than the temporary | 
rick-cloth of the former is to the permanent | 
| thatch of the hay or corn stacks for which it is | 
| the momentary substitute. | 

The roof, then, did not in our sacred structures | 
during the Medizval periods, become the crown 





other public buildings of the Classical epochs 
of civilization: that is to say, as a general rule. 


A few examples might perhaps be cited of solid | 


stone roofs. We remember, however, chiefly | 
one worthy of being brought forward as an 
example of anything like a perfect result; but | 
that one is a glorious piece of work, grand, 
massive, ornamental, and of a form and struc- 
ture that might have endured almost for ever, 
as against the wear and tear of the elements ; | 
but the more destructive hand of man found | 
means, in one day’s work of fire and sword, to 
reduce the structure to the grand ruin which it 
now remains. We allude to the noblest of Irish | 
ecclesiastical monuments, the remains of the 
magnificent church at the Rock of Cashel, in 
Tipperary. The scale of this grand pile of| 
conventual buildings, including the church, is 
most noble, and the situation, perhaps, un- 
rivalled. The nucleus of the building is probably 
of as early date as the seventh century, and 
consisted originally of a small church, around 
which all the subsequent buildings successively 
grouped themselves. The curious ornaments of 
this most ancient part of the building are of 
the style found in the singularly curious and 
beautiful Irish manuscripts of that period. The 
dimensions of this portion of the building are, 
in fact, comparatively small; and it forms but a 
kind of recessed altar to the vast and lofty church 
(of probably the fourteenth century), which was 
eventually added to it. It is this later portion 
of the building that is massively crowned with 
an external roof of stone, of wonderfully skilful 
structure. The slabs are 2 in. or 3 in. thick, 
and of a very hard and compact kind of stone, 
on which the action of the air does not appear | 
to produce the slightest effect. They are alter- | 
nately toothed and grooved, so as to overlap | 
leach other in a very perfect manner; channels 
being cut down the exposed surface of each, to} 
carry off the great buJk of the rain-fall. The} 
gutters at the foot of the slope are of similar | 
structure, the whole of the massive svone roof! 
being in all respects fitted to resist the wear) 
and tear of a long series of centuries. As| 
almost a solitary instance of a Medisval stone} 
roof of grand architectural character, it is well | 
worth an express trip to Ireland to examine it. | 

But, while in our sacred buildings, during the | 
Medizwval epochs, we did not develop the prin- | 
ciple of a decorative external roof, except in the 
almost solitary example above described, yet, in 
domestic dwellings and in public buildings of a 
secular character, much more was achieved in 
that direction. In tae serried lines of street 
} houses, the gable end of the roof was made a 
highly decorative feature; and if the flank of 
the roof had to be presented to the eye of a 
spectator in the street in case of wide buildings, 
then, a succession of richly-decorated dormer 
windows supplied the place of the ornamental 
gable; and the ridge of the roof, which had in 
all cases become steeply pitched, to prevent the 














temporary expedient, as it were, for a true | 


and glory of the building, as in the temples and | 





accumulation of snow in our northern climates, 
was frequently enriched with a crest of richly- 
wrought metalwork. In public buildings in a 
more or less detached position, when the great 
expanse of one or both sides of the high roof 
were in view, the monotonous effect of so large 
an undecorated space was agreeably broken up 
by ranges of prettily-designed dormer windows, 
the upper rows being introduced, perhaps, only 
for effect, while the apparent expanse was further 
reduced by a high parapet, great part of which 
consisted of rich open work in stone, which was 
often a very important feature in Mediaeval 
buildings of this class, particularly in Germany. 
At a somewhat later period, in France more 
especially, the architects of the French chiteaux 
of the epoch known as that of the Rennaisance, 
perceived the value of the roof as a feature by 
means of which a fine variety of “sky-lines” 
might be achieved, and great nobleness of 
general effect imparted to the building. 

Of this feature in the epoch referred to, the 
roofs of the old Louvre and the Tuileries 
might be cited ag well-known examples, though 
there are many better; and also of somewhat 
similar kind, though inferior in scale and 
treatment, some of our own mansions of 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James. But the 
roof, in this form, though of imposing general 
effect, and forming, as it ought, a conspicuous 
feature in the general design, is yet unsatisfac- 
tory, as being of less durable materials than the 
rest of the building; while, as its crown and 
completion, it should be of fully equal if not 
superior character, as to durability and massively 
monumental aspect. 

In some of our vast new London hotels, the 
Louvre style of roof is being successfully enough 
adopted ; but beyond this there does not as yet 
appear to be a disposition on the part of our 
architects to advance. But they must eventually 
do so. It is well known what would be the argu- 
ments used against an advance in the direction 
required, and that those arguments would refer to 
“the great weight of such roofs,’ and the “ vast 
increase required in the thickness of walls,” and 
much more of the same kind. But all this 
plausible talk will have to be given up, and the 
real thing done. For, until the roof—which 
should be to the main building what the capital 
is to the columus—has become of equal import- 
ance, solidity, and permanent monumental 
aspect, to the main walls of the structure, our 
architeeture will remain in a comparatively rude 
and incomplete state. In what precise way this 
may come about is not at present very clear; 
but that the rick-cloth system, as a substitute 
for a roof, cannot last, is clearenough. Rafters, 
clothed with either tiles or slate, will have to 
give place to something of far more solid and 
permanent character. 





AN ARCHITECT’S NOTES IN AMERICA. 
LABOUR-SAVING APPLIANCES. 


Our American cousins, despite their general 
“ tall talk,” have certainly set us many exam- 
ples, from which it would be unwise not to 
learn the lesson. The dearness of labour and 
the scarcity of good domestic servants have set 
the Yankee brain working to lessen the need of 
“hands” in all the operations of the building 
craft, whilst Yankee housekeepers have been 
equally on the alert to point out how the domes- 
tic machinery may, as much as possible, be made 
a thing of mechanical contrivance, so as to get 
over the work easily, and with independence of 
hired help. It is no unusual thing to find a 
large and well-appointed house apparently well 
controlled by the aid of at most two servants, 
and still more frequently of but one; whilst 
every carpenter's and mason’s shop, even in a 
small village, abounds in labour-saving appli- 
ances that are almost unknown to this side of 
the Atlantic, excepting in the yards of our largest 
contractors, and by no means universally had 
recourse to even in those. 

It is probably doubtfal if many of the Ame- 
rican machines are really of trans-Atlantic 
origin: the Yankee is quick at appropriating 
and adapting, but certainly every one who has 
had the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with American building processes, and has re- 
mained long enough in the country to view and 
judge things as they really are, must be sur- 
prised on his return home to find how the world 
seems to have stood still, and how very slowly 
good things force their claim upon public notice 
here. 
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A brief sketch of the modus operandi ordina- 
rily used in the erection of American buildings 
may be interesting; taking, as an example, a 
dwelling near some provincial town, and con- 
trasting it with one similarly situated here. 

In America, an architect’s plans having been 
procured,—and it should be remarked, by way of 
parenthesis, that the services of the profession 
are quite as much in demand there as here,— 
the contractor would set his brain to work to see 
whether special machinery could be contrived to 
aid hirh in what he had undertaken to do, and 
very probably some ingenious combination of 
contrivances would be the result. Of course all 
his joiner’s work would be done by machinery,— 
his stuff previously “kiln-dried” and well sea- 
soned; his doors, skirtings, and all moulded 
work run through the engine in the rough, and 
coming out sharp, and clean, and beautifully 
smooth by one passage; all his outline work, 
such as outside wooden brackets (of which 
Americans are extravagantly fond) would be cut 
out in a few seconds by a “jumping Johnny,” as 
a plate sawing machine is called; and as far as | 





The implements and tools for hand use are 
generally better adapted to their purpose than 
those in use with us. The American wheelbarrow 
is singularly convenient in form and light in draft, 
and the “Collins” axes, in endless variety of 
size and form, from the pretty toy-like “Shingle,” 
one of 2 in. or 3 in. blade, to the huge lumberer’s 
broad axe, have a world-wide reputation. 

In large land operations continuous cement 
drains are made with great rapidity, and seem to 
be of satisfactory durability ; and a turf-cutter, 
drawn by oxen, may frequently be seen in use, 
turning up the sod in convenient widths, and 
cutting it with an even depth unattainable by 
modes generally in use. 

The American builders in town or country 
use scaffolding much more thorough than with 
us, and the stages at the different heights are 
always neatly laid with rough boards securely 
fastened, so that even a lady would get about 
(as may often be seen to be the case), with per- 
fect safety and tolerable comfort. 

Where so much work is done by machinery, it 
may naturally be thought that stiffness and 


the woodwork of the building was concerned, | tedious uniformity would be the result ; but such 
very little would be required but the putting up. | is by no means the fact, and an architect’s de- 
For the masonry, the excavations would be ‘tails are carried out with commendable fidelity. 
rapidly scooped out by a plough and scraper! As an example:—In a Gothic church, under | 
worked by oxen; and a tram-way would be | direction of an English architect, the inside | 
rudely but effectively contrived, with a running | woodwork showed all the edges chamfered and 
or sliding truck to supply the stone and bricks. | stopped, the stops being tolerably elaborate, and | 
A head of water would early be sought for, and considerably varied in outline. As there was a 
an effective hydrant brought to bear upon the | large quantity of panelling so treated, the euds 
spot at once; and a mill worked by oxen, by | of seats, wall lining, and so forth, the carpenter 
steam, or by water, set up for the mortar, and for | did not rest satisfied, until, he had made his 
driving other machinery required on the ground. | machinery capable of doing this somewhat un- 
As the work progressed, the visitor would find | usual work, and the result was most truthful | 
rough hemlock floors laid immediately the joists | and satisfactory. 
were in their place, and the deafening duly filled | | Woodwork is turned into hexagonal, square, or | 
in between ; these floors forming an under- | octagonal forms, nearly as cheaply as circular, 
lining, the pine floor being laid the very last | thus affording an opportunity of embellished | 
wo ar dy been ee ttm yar po henna of which designers are quick to 
nailed), after all dirt of plasterers had been take advantage. 
cleared away. He would remark how much Nor are these facilities confined to working in 
more thoroughly cross-bridged, and how much! wood. Some really wonderful operations upon 
deeper, the a Frere a than are usually to freestone, anle, ont granite, or be i 
be seen at home; and he would notice that the | and in the recent works at the Capitol extension, 
external walls were all provided with wall-strips | at Washington, huge stones are turned into 
for furring off on their inside face. A simple | shafts for columns, with a facility and dexterity 
mode for excluding rats and mice would then be | that are marvellous. The American pick has, it is 
remarked, namely, a course of small bits of true, been introduced into many large yards here, 
“re Digs ngge sige = ee yoeer ny ned but — 0 not oe or used, —e 
inches wide, laid under the first tier of wall-| possibly to the want of knowing the secret pro- | 
strips, under which cement would be filled in | cess by which the tools are tempered to retain | 
a _ —- and left a me - wan = the | a ae — hen Lager be wo ra 
rbase of the room, continu own between that this secret consists in heating the tool to a 
the ends of the joists to a similar strip on their | dull red heat, and then allowing it to cool ina 
sage 2 ; ‘ P iow bath of quicksilver, repeating the process twice | 
s the internal work progressed, a different | or thrice, according to the tough hardness re- 
mode of preparing the walls and ceilings for | quired. 
“hard finish’ would strike him; for Americans In conclusion, although it is not intended to | 








without seeming pain: in fact, so gently does 
the great change occur, that it is not easy for 
the watchers to tell when the end has come. 
The bill of health for last week also an. 
nounces eighteen deaths from cholera; and 
the situations of the dwellings, and the class of 
persons who have been attacked fatally, are just 
what past experience teaches us to expect, 
Seven of the deaths from cholera occurred at 
the ages of twenty-nine years and upwards. 
On the 15th, a garden labourer died at Marsh- 
lane, Greenwich, aged forty-four years; on the 
19th inst., at 34, Prebend-street, Islington, a man 
aged seventy-seven ; on the 17th inst., at Hayes- 
place, West Hackney, a brush-maker, aged 
seventy-eight, cholera three days; on the 8th 
inst., in the workhouse, Westminster, a labourer, 
sixty-seven years old: this death is certified as 
being from Asiatic cholera; on the 18th, at 9, 
Culvert-cottages, St. Pancras, a “glass coachman” 
in a stable-yard, aged forty, choleraic diarrhoea 


'seven days; on the 18th, at 28, Wellington- 
'street, Bethnal-green, a fish-salesman, aged 


twenty-seven years, cholera thirty howrs ; on the 
19th, at 15, Cavendish-grove, Wandsworth-road, 
the widow of an army captain, aged seventy- 
eight. 

In connexion with the deaths attributed to 
diarrhoea and to cholera, the Registrar-General 
would do good service to direct attention, some- 
what in detail, to the localities in which they 
have occurred, and to give timely note in case 
cholera should appear in other neighbourhoods ; 
and it would be also well if the coroners were to 
make investigation in some especial instances. 

At present the death-rate of London and ten 


| other large towns in the United Kingdom is 


large. In London, the excessive deaths during 
the last week in the metropolis were 159. Last 


| week the deaths in London were 25 per 1,000, 


in Edinburgh 26, in Liverpool (as we have the 
figures) 39! This is a black number: when will 


| efficient means be used for getting rid of the cellar 


dwellingsthere ? The deaths at Manchester are 
32in the 1,000, a little in favour of this great town. 
We have no doubt, however, that when a thorough 
system of drainage is carried out, when the 
cellar dwellings and ash-pit system are disused, 
and other social and sanitary improvements are 
rightly carried out, the death-rate there will 
not be more than 20 in the 1,000. ‘There are 36 
deaths in the 1,000 in Leeds; in Dublin, only 
21 deaths in the 1,000. The expressive figures 
of the Registrar-General ought to cause the 
inhabitants of our great towns to set themselves 
to change conditions which are disgraceful. 

The Privy Council, suggesting the adoption of 
precautionary measures against the spread of 
cholera or other epidemic disease, has made 


|public a paper of suggestions. The memoran- 


dum re-urges the steps we have again and again 











rarely have their walls papered or painted at 
first, but prefer a smooth marble-like finish 
instead, which certainly makes, after a year’s 
use, a beautiful surface for papering or painting. 
Formerly Americans used to content themselves 
with the bare dead-white walls thus described, 
and rarely enlivened them by paper or painting ; 
but a great change may now be seen in this 
respect, and in New York the rage has run into 
the other extreme, and painting and elaborate 
embellishment are found in profusion. 

Continuing the observation of the building 
supposed to be under way, the visitor’s attention 
would be drawn to the large and well-hung 
sliding doors he would be sure to find dividing 
the large parlours, and to the cedar-wood closets 
in the bedrooms, to save the woollen and fur 
articles from the moth. The perfect supply of 
hot and cold water to every bedroom, the liberal 
provisions for bathing-rooms, and the number of 
large and well-lighted closets and pantries would 
be sure to surprise any one educated in the belief 
that these appliances of comfcrt were only to be 
found in English homes. 

Briefly, the inside of the building would be 
found to abound in lebour-saving appliances 
for the inmates,—servants and family alike ;— 
and the dwelling would be erected by means of 
mechanism, applied with shrewd judgment and 
effectiveness, that would save labour, time, and 
cost. 

The appliances in every-day use are, first, the 
power-driven machinery (generally portable and 
erected on the spot), consisting of a circular 
saw, for cutting logs rapidly into any thickness 
of plank ; a planing-machine ; one for moulding, 
supplied with knives made to cut any pattern 
the working drawings required; a mortising 
machine, crosscut-saw, and the universal plate- 
saw before alluded to. 


speak of the ethics of architecture in America, it | pointed out as necessary :— 

should fairly be said that much commendable! «In order to guard against the harm which sometimes 

progress has been made in design during the | arises from disturbin heaps of offensive matter, it is 

past twelve years, and the profession is prett | oa necessary to combine the use of chemical disinfec- 
"y 2 y | tants with such means as are taken for the removal of 

well represented in the Northern States. In the | gith; and in cases where removal is for the time impossi- 

appliances to save labour, however, so much_| ble or inexpedient, the filth should always be disinfected. 


exemplary ingenuity has been shown that, | 
now that travel has again peaceably resumed its | 
mutual course, we may hope inquiring builders | 
will learn by observation the facts that have | 
thus briefly been called to their notice. 








THE HEALTH OF THE METROPOLIS. 
THREATENED EPIDEMIC. 


THE last week’s return of the Registrar- 
General affords ground for anxiety. The deaths 
from diarrhoea were 280 in number, and we 
fear that, if the present heat continue, we 
shall have a further increase ; but at this time | 
of the year the mortality from this disease is 
usually high. The certificates of medical autho- 
rities forwarded to Somerset House announce that 
the chief part of these deaths have happened to 
children; and it has been with peculiar pain 
that we have inquired into the particulars of 
several that have occurred during the last 
few weeks. The similarity of the symptoms 
in all these cases seems remarkable to the non- 
professional observer, and the conditions of 
bad air, overcrowding, and indifferent ventila- 
tion are common in each. First appears a 
languid state of the body of infants,—that dul- 
ness, heaviness, and paleness of the face to 
which we have elsewhere referred ;—then loose- 
ness of the bowels, convulsion fits; a state 
of rapid decline and utter insensibility and 








| prostration; and then generally death takes place J 


Disinfection is likewise desirable for unpaved earth close 
to dwellings, if it be sodden with slops and filth. Gene- 
rally, where cholera or typhoid fever is in a house, the 
privy requires to be disinfected. 

Sources of water-supply should be well examined. 
Those which are in any way tainted by animal or vege- 
table refuse; above all, those into which there is any 
a or filtration from sewers, drains, cesspools, or 
foul ditches, ought no longer to be drunk from. Es- 
a. where the disease is cholera, diarrhas, or typhoid 
ever, it is essential that no foul water be drunk, 

The washing and lime-whiting of uncleanly premises, 
especially of such as are densely occupied, should be 
pressed with all practicable despatch. 

Overcrowding should be prevented. Especially where 
disease has begun, the sick room should, as far as possi- 
ble, be free from persons who are not of use or comfort 
to the patient. 

Ample ventilation should be enforced. It should be 
seen that window-frames are made to open, and that 
windows are sufficiently opened, Especially where any 
kind of infective fever has begun, it is essential, both for 
patients and for persons who are about them, that the 
sick room and the sick house be constantly well traversed 
by streams of fresh air, 

The cleanliest domestic habits should be enjoined. 
Refuse matters which have to be cast away should never 
be let linger within doors; and things which have to be 
disinfected or cleansed should always be disinfected or 
cleansed without delay.’ 


By taking these and other proper measures, 
we may prevent altogether an attack of the 
dreaded pestilence; or if that cannot be done, 
at any rate the evil will be much mitigated if 
we are prepared.* 

The directions of the Council are similar to 





* One who knows assures us that repeated doses of & 
few iy of clove oil, in which camphor has been dis- 
solved, form an excellent cure for incipient bowel com- 
plaints, One pennyworth of the oil will dissolve about 
& pennyworth of the camphor. 
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those issued in 1859, and are very simple and 
much to the point; in fact, many of them are 
matters which should be strictly attended to, 
whether we have the dread of pestilence before 
us or not. Some of the main points are, the 
necessity of applying, on the threatening of 
cholera, diphtheria, typhus, and other epidemic 
diseases, the powers conferred by the Nuisances 
Removal Act, and the various other laws which 
are in force for the protection of the public 
health. These Acts are,—‘ The Nuisances Re- 
moval Act for England, 1855, 18 & 19 Vict., 
cap. 116;” “ Diseases Prevention Act, 1855;” 
**Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention 
Acts of 1855—Amendment Act.” These Acts 
give extensive powers to the guardians of 
parishes, and in some instances to other bodies ; 
and there can be no doubt that if the provisions 
of those laws were rightly carried out, we should 
hear of a great improvement in the general 
health. These enactments can deal with any 
premises in such a state as to be a nuisance and 
injurious to health; any pool, ditch, gutter, 
watercourse, privy, urinal, cesspool, drain, or 
ashpit, so foul as to be a nuisance and injurious 
to health; any animal so kept as to be a nuisance 
and injurious to health; and, in the same way, 
any accumulation or deposit. (There are some 
exceptions respecting these.) 

Penalties are imposed for disobeying the orders 
of the justices; for causing water to be fouled 
by gas-washings; for the continuance of such 
offences; for the sale of unwholesome food; for 
carrying on offensive trades; for permitting the 


of this kind may be covered, several inches thick, 
with a layer of clean dry earth. Professor 
Miller advises that earth near dwellings, if it has 
become offensive, should be treated in the same 
manner as the dung-heaps, &c. 

Wooliens, bedding, or clothing which cannot 
be washed should be disinfected by being exposed 
for two or three or more hours in chambers con- 
structed for that purpose, and heated to from 
210 to 250 degrees Fahrenheit. 

In the prisons, in some of the London work- 
houses, and in certain of the hospitals, there are 
ovens for the disinfection of matters of this kind, 
and also for the destruction of vermin; and it 
would no doubt be an advantage in the great 
parishes of the metropolis, and in large towns 
such as Manchester and Liverpool, if there was 
the provision of distinct establishments where 
operations of this kind could be carried out at a 
reasonable but moderate cost. In cases of typhus 
and scarlet: fever, small-pox, &c., there should be 
a power to impound the clothing and destroy it, 
in case proper means are not used for its resto- 
ration to cleanliness. 

For fumigating rooms, use may be made of 
sulphurous acid gas, prepared by burning in 
| the room an ounce or two of flowers of sulphur 
|in a pipkin ;—or of chlorine gas, which may be 
| generated by setting in the room a dish con- 
taining a quarter of a pound of finely-powdered 
black oxide of manganese, over which is 
poured half a pint of muriatic acid, previously 
mixed with a quarter of a pint of water. Of 
course, during this process, which is the more 





We may mention, in connexion with the cere- 
mony of laying the first stone of the new bridge, 
that Messrs. H. Piggott & Sons, of Bishopsgate, 
erected the marquee, and executed all the re- 
quired decorations. The flags, we may add, 
were well disposed and grouped. 





FOGS IN A METROPOLITAN LIGHT. 


Last week parts of London were shrouded in 
fog. Somewhat unusual in July. 

There can be no doubt that the progress of 
drainage works, both near and at a distance, in 
all directions around the metropolis, has been 
a means of preventing fogs from being so 
frequent as formerly. During the last twenty 
years, however, we remember London fogs which 
have caused both inconvenience and mischief, 
and an amount of expense far greater than 
might at a first glance be imagined. Some of 
these fogs have continued without interruption 
for three or even four days, and each day, as a 
natural consequence, the atmosphere has become 
more dense and polluted by the accumulations of 
|soot and other unpleasant and unwholesome 
|matters. During a fog of this description, 
| labour of many kinds is entirely suspended. On 
|the Thames, in the docks and canals, work ig 
|almost stopped: the great shops, in order to 
| bear up against the dulling effect of the fog, 
|have to throw on their goods the most bril- 
|liant and powerful artificial light; but at the 
| distance of a few feet all this blaze is absorbed 











overcrowding of residences ; for obstructing per- | effectual the longer it is continued, doors, win- | by the peculiar kind of darkness which prevails ; 
sons in the execution of these Acts ; for obstruct- | dows, and chimneys must be closed. This is|and so deceiving is the glimmer, that it would 
ing the owner of premises in obeying the provi- | most useful teaching; and it is also advised that | not be easy for the proprietors and others con- 


sions of the Act. 


Section 23, of 24 Vict., cap.| while all classes should take sanitary care, the | nected with premises, or for the oldest inhabitant 


77, provides against the damaging or fouling of | authorities, on the approach of pestilence, should | of a neighbourhood, to distinguish, without some 
any fountain of water; and in various parts | avail themselves of the best medical advice ; and | scrutiny, one shop from another. 


throughout those enactments there are forms, | let us hope that they will devote their attention | 


The “ book-worms” who haunt the reading. 


&c., of the manner of proceeding, which can be | especially to the poorer people in the courts and room of the British Museum, are on these occa- 
readily understood by persons of ordinary sense. | alleys of towns, and in the labourers’ cottages of sions left without the means of pursuing their 


Section 13, of 23 Vict., cap. 77, enables any 
inhabitant in a parish to obtain an order from 
the justices for the removal of any nuisance, and | 
empowers the justices to order an examination 
of the premises, and an entry thereon, as well 
as to enforce the order, and to charge costs to 
the party on whom the orderis made. This is a 
most important power, for it enables any person, 
in cases of neglect by the parochial or other 
health officers, to obtain redress in instances of 
Sanitary neglect. 

In the Government memorandum persons are 
reminded that artificial disinfectants cannot 
supply the place of cleanliness, ventilation, and 
drainage. Notwithstanding, the application of 
disinfectants must not be neglected. Respecting 
these the remarks of Professor Miller are valuable, 
because, in sick-rooms, especially, damage is fre- 
quently caused by the improper use of them. We | 
have often seen the polished metals of fire-places, 





| foundation was 27 ft. below. 


| country districts, to the common lodging-houses, 
jand to houses which are sublet into several | 


small holdings. 


THE COFFER-DAM, BLACKFRIARS 
BRIDGE. | 

Tne coffer-dam within which the first stone of | 
the new Blackfriars Bridge, designed by Mr. | 





| Cubitt and Mr. Carr, was laid on the 20th inst., | 
| as notified in our last, differs but little from the | 


ordinary construction of such works. A few) 
correct particulars, however, will be interesting. 
The dimensions are 110 ft. in length by 50 ft. in | 
width ; the heads of the piles are 4 ft. above | 
Trinity high-water; and the intended level of 
In some parts, 
however, it was found requisite to excavate 6 ft. 


| lower, or 33 ft. below Trinity high water, in order | 


various avocations. Many of this industrious 
and useful community leave the beautiful dome, 
which in this light has a dim, lurid, and some. 
what ghastly appearance, and grope their way 
homeward ; a few, more persevering than others, 
having with difficulty managed to extract the 
names and particulars of a few books from the 
catalogue; and in the hope of the air clearing 
up, sit with patience, waiting until the pains- 
taking attendants have, in the colossal space of 
the King’s Library, or some of the other mighty 
lines of book-shelves, by the aid of lanterns, 
carefully locked and strongly protected with 
glass or crystal, provided the volumes wanted. 
But no candle-light, lamp-light, or gas-light 
can, under present arrangements, be allowed 
to the student at the national library, although 
the plan has been tried with so much success 
at Kensington and elsewhere. As matters are, 
however, the party who has written for the 


and even glass, corroded and drilled by the| to lay bare the solid London clay upon which| books wastes his own time and also that of 


fumes of chlorine, when used in too large quan- | 
tities, and the lungs and throats of delicate | 
persons have also been so seriously affected that | 
the attempt at cure was almost as bad as the | 


the whole foundation now rests. 

The dam consists of a single row of piles of | 
whole balk on the river face and west end ; the | 
east end, which is connected with the works of | 


others. And it is to be regretted that, in addi- 
tion to the hours lost by the casual fogs, there 
are the long and pleasant summer mornings and 
evenings, which are also lost to the student. 


sanitary derangement which was sought to be | the temporary bridge, is formed of two rows of| This magnificent collection might be usefully 


set right. Professor Miller says that the artificial | 
disinfectants most commonly used are chloride | 
of lime, quick-lime, and Condy’s manganic com- | 
pounds, metallic salts, especially perchloride of | 
iron, sulphate of iron, and chloride of zinc; in| 
certain cases chlorine gas or sulphurous acid | 
gas may be advantageously used; and, in certain 
cases, powdered charcoal and fresh earth. 

The common solution of perchloride of iron 
should be diluted with eight or ten times its bulk 
of water. Sulphate of iron, or the chloride of 
lime, may be used in the proportion of a pound 
to a gallon of water, taking care that the water 
completely dissolves the sulphate of iron, or has 
the chloride of lime thoroughly mixed with it. 
Condy’s stronger fluid may be mixed with fifty 
times its bulk of water. 

In the ordinary emptying of privies or cess- 
pools, when disease is present, the use of chlo- 
ride of lime or lime is recommended ; and in using 
disinfectants in connexion with night-stools, &c., 
it is the most effective plan to place the dis- 
por aa in the bottom of the vessel before it is 
used. 

In the case of manure or other heaps of refuse 
which it might at a particular season be con- 
sidered unadvisable to remove, they should be 
covered to the depth of 2 in. or 3 in. witha 
layer of freshly - burnt vegetable charcoal, in | 
powder. Freshly-burnt lime may be used in the 
same way. Charcoal, is however, best; but if 


piles with clay between. The single portion of | 
the dam was put in by excavating a trench 
about 15 ft. deep down to the clay. Within this 
trench, the dam piles were driven, and the exterior 
portion was filled in with puddle. The upper por- 
tion of the piling above the ground-line is made 
tight by calking. This mode of construction has 
proved successful and economical. The excava- 
tion of the trench was rendered requisite from 
there being a hard bed of conglomerate like 
concrete some 3 ft. thick, through which it was 
all but impossible to drive piles. 

The land side of the dam is made good with 
half balks driven down as the excavation pro- 
ceeded, the depth of the excavation being 50 ft. 
below the old surface of road. The cross strutting 
of the dam is of the ordinary kind, but as the 
width, 50 ft., is considerable, piles were driven | 
in the middle of the dam, against which the | 
struts abut: each strut is thus divided into two 
lengths of 25 ft. each, instead of being in one 
length of 50 ft., which would be apt to buckle. 

The foundation now laid in is of blue lias lime 
concrete, varying from 8 ft. to 14 ft. in thickness; 
apon this the abutment of granite, backed with 
brickwork, will be built. Woodford’s patent 
pumps have been used in this dam, with satis- 
factory results. Why is it that the patent Flood 
Pump, of which we gave particulars some long 
time ago (by its simplicity of construction and 
absence of valves so well adapted for works of 








neither of these can be conveniently had, matters 


thrown open during the evenings to thousands 
without risk from fire. An enormous amount of 
capital has been invested in this public esta- 
blishment—in which one feels a national pride— 
and which, taking into consideration the number 
and extent of its departments, is now one of the 
world’s wonders. 

Within Mr. Carpenter’s precincts in the 
Museum building, during the time of London 
fogs, the wonders of Albert Durer, Rembrandt, 
Woollett, Strange, and other remarkable men, 
whose cunning hand-work has been the means 
of reproducing and multiplying the choice 
performances of illustrious painters, lie dor- 
mant,—a matter to be regretted, when we 
consider the limited extent of the number of 
admissions, the short hours at which, in com- 
parison with the Reading-room, the Print-room 
is open during the day throughout the year, and 
the long closing in each September. 

One of the unpleasant phases of English 
fogs, especially when they happen in towns, is 
the indescribable feeling of uncertainty, and 
optical oppression, which often affect the nerves 
to a greater extent than the most intense night 
darkness. It may, however, be noticed that the 
effect of fogs in many parts of London is both 
curious and picturesque, as in the galleries of 
the British Museum, in company with the Assy- 
rian, Egyptian, and other sculptured kings of old. 

It is no easy matter to keep a London 





this kind), is not brought more largely into use ? 


fog out of art-galleries, churches, music-halls, 
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theatres, hospitals,—in fact, large buildings 
of all descripticns; and although the intru- 
sion is not agreeable, the introduction of a 
certain amount of fog shows some degree of 
ventilation by the outer air, which will be 
useful on general occasions. It also, however, 
gives evidence that in far too many instances 
the air lodged in interiors is too slowly removed. 
We bave seen the interior of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral filled with fog; and after the outside air 
had been clear, the atmosphere within the build- 
ing has remained hazy for several days, espe- 
cially within the painted part of the dome. Into 
Westminster Abbey the fog does not seem to 
make its way so rapidly as into St. Paul’s; but 
even in the former its damp lodgment in parts 
must have an injurious effect upon a decaying 
building. 

In theatres, the intended glittering effects of 
transformation and other scenes have often 
been marred by the fog making an unpleasant 
appearance upon the stage ; and now that there 
is a growing inclination to erect lecture and 
concert rooms and places for public meetings on 
a far larger scale than was formerly thought of, 
it is worth while to consider if it would not be 
possible to devise some means whereby, in case 
a fog should suddenly come on, either during 
daylight or during gaslight, there would not be 
a possibility of one-half of the company being 
invisible to the other. 

If we had the means of estimating the cost in 
the metropolis of a single day’s fog, the sum 
would be found to be enormous. Amongst the 
items to be considered would be the charge of the 
entire gaslighting of London for even only an 
extra twelve hours. There is also the loss to cab 
and omnibus people,—for even cabs cannot at | 
such times ply with either profit or safety. | 

No lady would think of going shopping ; and 
so there is a diminished profit in that way. The 
work of the costermongers is at an end ; and | 
carriers and others who are employed in public | 
and private ways, find it difficult to go on, in| 
consequence of the prowling about of shoals of | 
thieves, who, in spite of the police, make a harvest | 
out of that peculiar kind of air which sets at | 
defiance the energies of the modern officers of | 
the law as well as of the gaslights. 

Down Bethnal-green way, in Whitechapel, and 
in other parts in the same direction, a day’s| 
fog deprives thousands of families of the miser- | 
able supply of food which they usually have. | 
We have recollections of places in the East, | 
where families Cepending on needle-work, or the | 
making of linen, lucifer-matches, cheap toys, | 
and a hundred other articles that might be! 
mentioned, are deprived of the light which | 
would have enabled them to earn the miserable | 
profits of their work. | 

Meanwhile, as is the nature of Englishmen, | 
many make a jolly thing even of a fog, going 
forth for amusement, under the guidance of two | 
or three link-boys, or by the aid of torches pur- 
chased from the oil-shops. Strange are the effects | 
of these fogs, such as the sounding of invisible feet 
and no less invisible carriage-wheels; and then 
the flashes of torches, which seem to dash oud | 
denly out of the solid-like air into one’s face ;! 
and the vain attempts by the united aid of} 
many lights to read the names of streets at a| 
corner; and then come thoughts of the effect | 
upon health of this compression and defilement 
of the air, and, afterwards, these jottings, the 
object of which is to induce all steps that may 
tend to prevent the recurrence of fogs as far as 
possible. 











THE LENS FAMILY. 


CONSEQUENT on our recent mention of the 
portrait-painter Lens, some inquiries have been 
made of us, to which we say,— 

Bernard Lens, painter, died Feb. 5th, 1708, 
aged 77, and was buried in St. Bride’s, Fleet- 
street. 

Bernard Lens, engraver, son of the painter, 
died April 28th, 1725, aged 66. 

Bernard Lens, the famous miniature-painter, 
died at Knightsbridge, in Middlesex, December 
30th, 1741. (Gentleman’s Magazine for 1741, 
p- 50.) 

Lens made two sales of his pictures, and died 
at Knightsbridge, whither he had retired from 
business, about 1741. He had three sons, two 
that followed his profession, of whom one is yet 
{178—] living. (Walpole, “ Anecdotes,” Ed. 
Wornum, p. 751.) 

Bernard Lens, the miniature-painter, resided 


and died therein 1741. He is said to have been 
buried at Kensington, but his name is not to be 
found in the register. (Lysons’s “ Environs of 
London,” iii. 182; adding, in a foot-note, as his 
authority, “ Vertue’s MSS. in the Earl of Or- 
ford’s collection.” 

We are not aware of the relationship (if any, 
indeed) between the Lens family referred to in 
these quotations, and the late Mr. Serjeant Lens 
te whom our correspondent refers. Let him 
consult the wills of the Lens family in Doctors’ 
Commons. 








PROFESSIONAL CHARGES OF 
ARCHITECTS PRACTISING IN MONTREAL. 


Tux following document, agreed on in February 
last by those who have signed it, is hung in a 
conspicuous place in every architect’s office in 
Montreal. It is interesting in several points of 
view :— 

Per Cent. 
1. Public buildings and private resi- 
dences, commission on the cost 


thereof of oe a cis 
2. Block of 2 houses of similar design, 
commission on the cost thereof of... 4 


3. Block of 3, 4, or 5 houses of similar 
design, commission on the cost 
thereof of ... ae ss ee 

4. Block of 6 or more houses of similar 
design, commission on the cost 


thereof of ... Wiss oe sitin s 
5. Stores and warehouses, commission 
on the cost thereof of aia 4 


6. Block of 2 stores or warehouses of 
similar design, commission on the 
cost thereof of — ae noe 

. Block of 3 or more stores or ware- 
houses of similar design, commission 
on the cost thereof of Soe <n 

8. Items of charge comprised in 5 per 
cent. commission: preliminary 
sketches, working drawings, and 
specifications sufficient for an esti- 
mate and contract ... 

Detailed drawings... es me 
General superintendence (exclusive of 
clerk of the works), examining and 
passing the accounts (exclusive of 
measuring and making out extras 
and omissions) ne cas: 

9. N.B.—The foregoing subdivision of 
charges to apply proportionately to 
stores and warehouses, &c. 

10. For works in the alteration of premises 
the remuneration to be increased 
according to the time, skill, and 
trouble involved. 

11. Taking out quantities from plans for 
a detailed estimate, commission on 
the amount thereof of oe eed an 

12, Measuring and valuing artificers’ 
work done for any amount under 
$1,000 ca oe at aan al 
Over $1,000, and under $4,000 ... 1} 
Over $4,000 ... Son ee vig 

13. For services by time at perday _... $10 

14, N.B.—All travelling expenses to be 
charged extra. 

15. No charge to be made for a rough 
estimate obtained by cubing out the 
contents. If a detailed estimate 
be requested by the proprietor, a 
charge therefor is to be made as 
above. 

16. An architect is bound under the full 
per-centage charge to provide one 
set of drawings and one set of 
tracings with duplicate specifica- 
tions ; it being understood that the 
architect is paid for the use only of 
the drawings and specifications, and 
that these, in the event of his carry- 
ing out the works to completion, 
are to remain his property. 


V. Bourcrav. 

JOHN EsINHART. 
Henry J. FouquHar, 
T. FAHRLANOZ. 

Ww. Foorner. 

ALEx. G, LOWLER. 
JAMES GAWEN, jun, 
Jno. Wa. Hopkins. 
ALex. C. Hurcnison, 
Narcissk LARUE, 
Frepk. Lawrorp. 
ADOLPHE LévEQuE. 
Cuas, Marcorre, 


bo 
re 


J. NELSON, 

H. M. Periavtrr. 
Jos. Rieti. 
Vicror Roy, 

J. SAVAGE. 
JAMES H. Sprincye, 
Tuos. 8. Scorr. 
C. P. Tuomas, 
Wm. T. Tuomas. 
A. B. Tart. 

Jas. WELLS. 

R. O. Winpsor, 





at Knightsbridge, in this parish [Kensington], 


[Jury 29, 1865, 


A ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE, 


DuRinG the occupation of Northern G 

by the French in 1810-11, the young Count 
Londy was a lieutenant in the army which occu, 
pied the department de I’Elbe, of which the city 
of Hamburg was the centre, and where Marshal 
Davoust, Prince of Eckmiihl, reigned with a 
terror and cruelty which even now is but too 
vividly remembered by the “ oldest inhabitant.” 
Then came the Russian campaign, and the sub. 
sequent retreat of the French in 1812. Fifteen 
years later, a youth of unknown parentage was 
apprenticed to a Hamburg builder. Step by step 
he rose, until at last he himself became a master 
builder, and practised as such in his native city. 
The terrible fire of 1842, which reduced two- 
thirds of the place to ashes, brought great 
activity into the building trade as a natural con- 
sequence; and Mr. Londy, combining the work 
of contractor and house speculator with his 
profession, gradually became a rich man, and ig 
now one of the most extensive contractors of 
Hamburg. The young lieutenant of fifty years 
ago had, in the meantime, become an old man, 
and is still alive. Happening one day to take up 
a German newspaper, he found a person bearing 
his name mentioned as taking an active part in 
some improvements at Hamburg. His name is 
an uncommon one, and he was struck with it as 
occurring in a place where, fifty years ago, he 
was quartered for several months. Could he 
have left his name there in a manner which 
sometimes will occur? The thing haunted him, 
and at last he determined to find out beyond all 
doubt. He did so, and the result of his in- 
quiries was that Mr. Londy, the builder, proved 
to be the count’s son. He has since been for- 
mally acknowledged as such, and will succeed 
the rich and hitherto childless old count in his 
honours, titles, and property. What a subject 
for a Scribe to work up into an opéra comique! 
Yet we have a positive assurance that the whole 
story is true. 





FRANCE. 

A new library has been established in the 
Ninth Arrondissement, Paris, for placing good 
literary works, &c., at the disposal of the work- 
ing classes. The monthly subscription is 50 
centimes for men, and 25 centimes for females. 
The library is open every day from 8 a.m. till 
10 p.m., and on Sundays from 10 a.m. till mid- 
day. Books can either be consulted at the 
library, or taken home to be read in the family. 
There are more than 400 subscribers, and 2,000 
volumes, a great many publishers, authors, 
financists, &c., having assisted this good work 
by donations of books or money. The library 
and offices are situated in the Rue Mansart, 
No. 15. 

The present Halle aux Cuirs is in the Quar- 
tier du Temple, and is to be demolished, to 
make way for the prolongation of the Rue des 
Ours, as far as the Place des Victoires. An 
interesting architectural relic will be brought to 
light by the demolition of the ancient Halle aux 
Cuirs. It is built on the site of the Hétel du 
Bourgoyne, the ancient Hétel d’Artois; and, in 
clearing away the last vestiges of this mansion, 
the donjon, or square tower, will be brought to 
light, which Jean Sans Peur caused to be con- 
structed in his hétel in 1408, after the assassina- 
tion of the Duke of Orleans, tu guard himself 
against the widow’s vengeance. It is hoped that 
it will be preserved and surrounded by a square, 
as they have done with the Tour St. Jacques. 
It is one of the few specimens of the military 
architecture of the fifteenth century remaining 
in Paris, and deserves to be spared, if possible. 

M. Gouverneur, a Normand journalist, chief 
editor of the Nogentais, aided by Messrs. Butler 
& Eischelbrenner, has invented a very ingenious 
apparatus for manufacturing gas from the lees 
or residue of apples and pears, after the cider or 
perry has been extracted. It gives a perfectly 
clear light, equal at least to that of coal gas, 
without smoke or odour, a kilogram of dried 
lees furnishing by distillation 170 litres (9 cubic 
feet) of gas. Thus a substance, hitherto useless 
and often encumbering, can be utilized as an 
illuminating power, and even made to supply 
Lenoir’s gas-engine. The entrance to the In- 


dustrial Exhibition lately held at Alengon, was 
brilliantly lighted with this new gas by a simple 
and economical apparatus. The inventor pro- 
mises to go farther in the economy of the 
machine, and cause it to yield gas for nothing. 





While the process of distillation is going on in 
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the retorts, excellent residues are obtained, 
which are of more value than the gas itself, tar 
and acetic acid being furnished in large quanti- 
ties and of superior quality. 

The railway tunnel under the Pyrenees is 
being actively pushed forward. There are at 
this moment more than 1,000 workmen em- 
ployed between Villejuige and the frontier. 
Hard granite was the first rock which presented 
itself ; now, the ground has completely changed, 
and the headings are being driven in limestone, 
through which also the shafts are being sunk. 
Hence the work will proceed rapidly. 





STATISTICS OF LIGHTNING. 
M. Bovunin, Paris, has published the following 


notes on accidents from lightning :— During 


the period from 1835 to 1863, there were 2,238 
persons killed on the spot in France by the 
electric fluid, the annual maximum having been 
111, and the minimum 48. In estimating the 
number of persons injured at double those 
killed, the total number of victims is, during the 
above time, 6,714, or 230 per year. From 1854 


to 1863, out of 880 victims to lightning strokes, | 
only 243 persons, or 26°7 per cent., were females, | 


In England, this proportion is only 21-6 per cent. 
In several cases the lightning striking upon groups 
consisting of both sexes, has particularly struck 
the male individuals, thus sparing the female 
portion more or less. In a great number of 
cases, the lightning struck and killed flocks of 
more than 100 animals without touching the 
shepherds, though the latter were in the midst 
of the animals. 
beech-trees struck, so that Mr. Maxwell was 
wrong in proclaiming the immunity of this tree 
from lightning, at the Manchester Scientific 
Congress. 

There were at least two instances of persons 
who had been struck several times during their 
life; one of these had been wounded twice, on 
the left foot, within a period of fifteen years ; 
another was visited three times in different 
dwellings. In 1853, out of 34 persons killed in 
the fields, 15, or about one-half, perished while 
taking shelter under trees: from 1841 to 1853, 
out of 107 killed, 21 were struck under trees. 
In only estimating at 25 per cent. the proportion 
of victims struck while under trees, we find that 
out of 6,714 sufferers from 1841 to 1853, 1,678, 
or nearly 1,700 persons, could have escaped 
accident or death by avoiding the neighbourhood 
of trees during the storm. 





LECTURES ON THE SPOT FOR THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 
OBSERVING the numbers of the working classes 


who visit the windows in Glasgow Cathedral, 
and look at them with interest, Mr. Wilson some 


time since proposed to give them an explanatory | 


| 


lecture, supposing that he might gather one or 
two hundred in the cathedral to listen to what 
he had to say. A small committee was formed, 
and advertisements issued, and his surprise, not 
to say alarm, was great, when he was informed 
that in a few days about 5,500 applications for 
tickets had been made, and that before the day 
of lecture these had increased to nearly 6,000. 
1,500 were actually issued; but the lecturer 
found that his voice, in that lofty nave, did not 
reach the outer circles of this number, and, 
by request, subsequently addressed a smaller 
number. 

This experience of the interest taken by the 
working classes in such subjects has led Mr. 
Wilson to suggest to us that the idea should be 
followed up by gatherings in Westminster Abbey 
and other remarkable monuments. By this 
means the people would be led to feel an interest 
and to reverence and preserve the monuments 
themselves—to feel a pride in them. 

With these ideas he suggests popular lectures 
in public monuments, as Westminster, St. Paul’s, 
the Houses of Parliament, and others, on the 
architecture and the works of art contained 
within them, and on the historic ideas and facts 
connected with them. The lectures should be 
gratuitous. The committees should be composed 
of working men, associated with one or two pro- 
fessional men. The lecturers, artists, architects, 
sculptors, painters, with literary lecturers, to 
take up the historic questions. 

He hopes this will not be considered Utopian. 
He has tried it, and succeeded. 





There exist many examples of 





COMPETITIONS. 


THE BELFAST ALBERT MEMORIAL. 

S1x,—The Institute has declined to adjudicate in this 
matter, but has suggested to the Belfast Committee a 
course which, it is hoped, will lead to a just conclusion. 

The publication of my letter to the Institute in your 
columns has produced from Mr. Lynn, the partner of Mr. 
Lanyon, a letter, in which he claims to refute some of the 
statements contained in my epistle. I there put forward 
a condensed narrative of the proceedings, taken from the 
speech of a respectable and independent member of the Bel- 
fast Committee. Mr. Lynn’s additions confirm that naz- 
rative, and refute nothing. I suggested that the Belfast 
Committee, quite unintentionally, had drifted into an 
equivocal position, and that among them Mr. Laryon, 
though unintentionally, was most unfairly situated, as 
being also a competitor. If it had been worth while for 
me to quote, from what Mr, Lynn considers the overdone 
hewspaper correspondence, Mr, Lanyon’s letters to his 
committee, it would only have shown, as Mr. Lynn’s 
letter now does, that he was sensibly alive to the awk- 
wardness of the position, and anxious to extricate himself 
and the committee, and that he did everything which 
| could be done to effect this, except taking the one effectual 
step of retiring from his position as a competitor. Unless 
it were to repeat my acknowledgment of the fairness of 
Mr. Lanyon’s intentions, I should not have troubled you 
; on Mr. pack letter ; but having now before me the sub- 
ject of the Belfast competition, I venture to suggest a 
course arising out of it, but referring to competitions in 
general, which I think would be useful. 

In most cases it would be very desirable to limit the 
number of competitors, It is now eight years since I had 
submitted a competition design, and so thoroughly have 
I been satisfied of the almost universal evil of the system, 
| that I had well nigh concluded never again to engage in 

anything of the kind. Tempted, however, by the pro- 
posal of a professional reference, and the idea which I 
formed that the competitors would not be so numerous as 
| to make the chances worse than fifteen or twenty to one, 
I entered upon this. Probably similar considerations 
weighed with very many others, so that the number of 
the competitors was unusually raised, and reduced the 
chances to seventy-six to one, supposing all upon equal 
ground, It rarely happens that all can be on equal 
ground. Those connected with the locality cannot with 
any justice be excluded, but manifestly must have far 
better opportunities of knowing how the wants of the 
committee are to be fulfilled than those who are remote. 
Without any suggestion of unfairness, the local men must 
therefore in many cases be successful, Let then a number 
| of strangers be spared the useless labour of hazarding 
their loss of time at far more odds than a chance of 
seventy or eighty to one. A competition advertisement 





should with this object state that upon receiving the | 


names of architects willing to compete, the committee 
will select, say ten names. 

It seems, however, still further necessary that some 
authoritative reference for adjudication of designs should 
be accessible. I should propose that the Institute should 
appoint three referees to adjudicate on all cases which 
might be submitted to them, and to advise committees 
beforehand as to the nature of the terms to be stipulated. 
The referees to put forward a scale of fees for their ser- 
vices, approved by the Institute, and to advertise at least 


for atime, in the competition columns of the building | 


periodicals, the nature of their office and duties. I be- 
lieve it would soon happen that no respectable projects 
would be advertised without reference to them; and no 
respectable architects would compete, unless subject to 
their arbitration. Gorpvon M. Hits, 


| mea ae 
| 


To get rid of the difficulty which has occurred, 
a general meeting of subscribers to the Belfast 
| Albert Memorial was held on Monday at the 
| Town-hall, and they unanimously resolved to 
| uphold the opinion of the “ Committee of Selec- 
| tion” and confirm their recommendation. The 
| general committee, it will be remembered, re- 
| versed the order of merit in which the “ Com- 
|mittee of Selection” had placed the designs 
(of Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, & Lanyon, and Mr. 
W. J. Barre. The design of the latter gentle- 
man is now to be carried out, in cut stone, at the 
cost of 1,8001. 








BRADFORD BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES. 


Tue Corporation of Bradford have converted 
the old water-works company’s offices, in Thorn- 
ton-road, into public baths and wash-houses, 
which have just been opened. Externally, the | 
building has not been much altered. A chimney, | 
in connexion with the wash-house boilers, has | 
been erected. 

The whole establishment covers an area of | 
about 1,100 square yards, including the ladies’ | 
and gentlemen’s baths, each first and second | 
class, Turkish bath, washing department, engine | 
and boiler house, and a residence for the super- 
intendent. The ladies’ baths are entered from 
Thornton-road, on the left side of the building, | 
by a hall and staircase 15} ft. by 13) ft. The | 
ladies’ plunge-bath, occupies a room 24 ft. | 
long by 214 ft. wide, vaulted over in three bays: | 
the bath itself is 24 ft. long and 13} ft. wide, and | 
contains when full about 13,509 gallons of water: | 
the dressing closets along the side of it are 
arranged for six bathers. 

The men’s baths have a separate entrance | 
and staircase of the same size as before, at | 
the opposite end of the building. The two! 
swimming-baths are placed on the ot ingens 
of two apartments, occupying together an area 








of about 558 square yards, covered with iron 
roofs of light construction, the upper portions of 
which are glazed and provided with openings 
for ventilation, covering about 300 square feet. 
The baths themselves are 54 ft. long and 24 ft. 
wide, the average depth of water being about 
4 ft. Gin. Each bath contains nearly 50,000 
gallons when filled. 

The Turkish bath has separate entrances, and 
appears to be intended for ladies on certain days, 
and for gentlemen at other times. The saloon 
is 60 ft. long and 22 ft. wide. 

In the wash-house there are thirteen stands 
for washerwomen. In the basement below the 
drying-house are two Cornish boilers, 7 ft. 6 in. 
diameter. 

The architects who designed and carried out 
the works were Messrs. Milnes & France, of 
Bradford ; and the original contractors were,— 
for the masons’ and bricklayers’ work, Messrs. 
Thornton, Brothers; carpenters’ and joiners’ 
work, Messrs. Ives & Son ; plumbers’ and glaziers’ 
(including a!l the fittings and baths), Mr. C. 
Nelson; plasterers’ work, Mr. J. Duckworth; 
painters’ work, Mr. N. Taylor; slaters’ work, 
Messrs. Hill & Nelson; ironfounders’ work, Mr, 
Jas. Halliday; and for the engineers’ work, 
Messrs. Lord & Robertshaw. The total cost will 
be about 7,0001. 

It is intended to place two drinking-fountains 
in the entrances, where a draught of pure water 
can be obtained either before or after bathing. 
This, we believe, is now considered almost 
essential to the full development of the healthy 
properties of a bath. 








THE BUILDING TRADE. 


InN pursuance of a resolution adopted at the 
meeting of the masters on Monday last, on 
Tuesday printed notices were posted by the 
various firms that on the 28th of August next 
| the advance of a halfpenny per hour would be 
| given to the men on condition that the strike 
against Messrs. Cubitt’s firm was withdrawn by 
the 29th inst. On Wednesday night a delegated 
meeting of the carpenters and joiners was held 
|at the Cambridge Hall, Newman-street, to take 
ithe above notice into consideration. The dele- 
| gate from Cubitt’s men on strike stated that a 
meeting of the men had been held that morning, 
and he was instructed to say that they were 
willing to resume work on Monday morning next 
|on the understanding that the advance of 4d. 
| per hour be conceded to them at once, with a 
| six months’ notice to be given for the other 4d. 
| They did not think, so far as their firm was con- 
|cerned, they ought to go back to work on 
|the terms against which they had struck. 
| Some few of the delegates were against accept- 
|ing anything less than the jd. advance at once ; 
| but the great majority were for accepting the 
| offer made by the masters, of $d. advance on the 
| 28th of August, with asix months’ notice for the 
lother 3d. After a long discussion, the following 

resolution was ultimately adopted :— 





| 





“ That we, the delegates, on behalf of our constituents, 
accept the advance of 4d. per hour, as offered by the 
masters, on the 28th of August next, on condition that 
the other }d. per hour be given on the Ist of March next ; 
and also provided that Cubitt’s men be paid the advance 
of $d. per hour upon resuming work on Monday morning 
next.” 


It was also resolved that deputations of the 
men in the respective shops should wait upon 
the employers this (Thursday) morning, and 
inform them of the above resolution, requesting 
a reply by Friday morning. 

A deputation, consisting of three of the old 
hands of Messrs. Cubitt & Co., waited on the 
firm on Thursday, to ask if they would give 7}d. 
to all carpenters and joiners who are worth it, at 
once, and 7$d.in March. The firm replied, that 
they would give 73d. at once to all carpenters 
and joiners who are worth it, but that the other 
part of the request concerned the whole trade, 
and was a trade question, to which they could 
not reply. The three men said that a delegate 
meeting was to be held on this Friday evening, 
to hear the answer of the masters, and that they 
would wait upon the firm on Saturday morning 
to inform them the result of the delegates’ 
meeting. 

The strike of the house-joiners, masons, 
and bricklayers of Sunderland has terminated 
by the masters acceding to the request of 
the men, who asked for the half-holiday on 
Saturdays after twelve o'clock. The masters 
have granted the holiday from one o'clock, but 
as equivalent for the other hour, they have 
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agreed that the work shall not commence until 
seven o'clock a.m., instead of six, on Monday. 

The Paris stone-masons, who struck for an 
increase of their pay from 5f. 50c. per day to 
6f. 50c., with certain other concessions, have 
returned to their work, the master builders 
having agreed to advance their wages. All 
passed off quietly. Others, it is said, are bent 
on following the example of the masons. 





THE PAINTERS, 


Sr2z,—Will you kindly favour me with space in the 
columns of your paper, to inform the master builders and 
yeinters that the following firms, Mr. Watts, builder, 
oteomb-street, Pimlico; Mr. Clarke, builder, Des- 
borough House, Harrow-road; and Mr. Thiele, deco- 
rator, Edward-street, Portman-square, have commenced 
»aying the advanced rate of wages, viz.—7d. per hour. 
ther firms have agreed to pay the advance on the 7th of 


August next, F. Davis, Secretary. 





DEATH IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


TuE newspapers have given very unsatis- 
factory accounts of the death-rate of the officials 
of this establishment. Within a very short 
time a considerable number of deaths has taken 
place. We have not ourselves the exact rate of 
mortality of one year or the average over a 
period of, say, ten years; but what has taken 
place shows that those figures ought to be forth. | 
coming, and at once laid before the public. | 
Not only the nation at large, but those pent-up | 
men who for so many hours in each week-day | 
labour in the various departments of this great 
institution, should know the death-rate for the 





past ten years, the age and length of service of | excellent preservation, the mason work being as | 


each person who has died, and the complaints to 
which the deaths have been attributed. 

We have at various times directed attention 
to the state of the atmosphere of this building. 
We have seen young men come here to duty 
the very incarnation of health; but soon the 
colour of the skin has faded, until their faces 
presented something of the tint of the parch- 
ment records which are preserved in the apart- 
ments around. 

The ventilation of the old reading-room was 
abominable—enough to kill both readers and 
attendants, and in other parts the air was and is 
dry and congested. Take the King’s Library, 
for instance ; the smell of leather does not seem 
to have been moved for years, and it is certain 
that if the air be good for books it is not so for 
man. We all know how great a boon the new 
circular reading-room is; but even the planting 
of this in the open space of the quadrangle is 
not good for the ventilation of the great mass of 


system of ventilation which is practised here. 

It is now more than a quarter of a century 
since the writer of this first began to study 
within the walls of the Museum, and never on 
any occasion, from the heads of the establish- 
ment down to the most humble official, has he re- 
ceived anything except the most patient civility 
and attention ; and, as a natural consequence, he 
has acquired a degree of liking for the people 
here, and feels it to be but fair to see that 
they do not suffer avoidably in health while 
attending to their duty. Of late years extra 
hours of labour have been put upon them for the 
advantage of the public. Has the extra pay 
been fair and honest? We hope that the 
trustees will not delay in fully inquiring into this 
matter. We have an impression that too tight 
a rule has been put upon the officers, which, for 
the sake of justice, health, and even life, must 
be relaxed. The public will not begrudge the 
cost of extra attendence, rather than risk the 
lives of trustworthy, civil, and attentive public 
servants. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—The foundation sione of Queens- 
berry Lodge, for the “safe accommodation and 
reformation of females in a respectable position 
in society addicted to habits of drunkenness,” 
has been laid by the Lord Provost. The insti- 
tution is intended as yet only as an experiment. 
It lies contiguous to the back of the House 
of Refuge, the front looking into South Back 
Canongate ; and, although it is quite a distinct 
institution, it will be under the management of 
the directors of the House of Refuge. The 
house will be a plain building, three stories high, 
and in the Scotch Baronial style. It will be 
about 43 ft. high to the ridge of the roof, 151 ft. 


| has been made about 6 miles south-west of Kelso. 


works have already been commenced. On the 
ground-floor are arrangements for working. On 
the two upper floors there are general sitting- 
rooms, and arrangements are made to provide a 
separate private room for each of the patients. 
On each floor bath-rooms and all other necessary 
conveniences are provided. A lift or hoist is to 
run from the ground flat to the top floor. A 
spiral stair is surmounted by a tower 65 ft. high, 
running from the ground flat to the top, and 
conducting to a flat roof, for air and exercise 
without leaving the house. The estimated cost 
of the building is 3,0791. The architect is Mr. 
J. W. Smith. 

Dundee. — On opening the tenders for the 
Albert Institute, it was found that, for the first 
section of the building, the lowest tenders were 
2,0001. or 3,0001. above Mr. Gilbert Scott’s esti- 
mate, and nearly as much above the funds at 
the directors’ disposal. The external staircase 
will cost, according to the tenders, about 1,100l. 
The directors have deferred accepting the ten- 
ders tili they see whether there is any prospect 
of such assistance being given as will enable 
them to proceed with the design in its unstinted 
proportions, fiéche, staircase, and all. 

Kelso.— An interesting antiquarian discovery 





surmounted with a blocking and balustrade, ex. 
cept the projecting centre, which is carried 
higher, and has on its face a carved scroll ; vaseg 
on the centre and angle piers completing the 
elevation. 

Of the interior we would add a few words, 
In the basement are provided kitchens, stores, 
cellars, retiring-rooms for the performers, with 
separate staircases leading from each room up 
to the orchestra or platform in the ball-room, 
On the ground-floor, the entrance-hall occupies 
the centre of the building, the walls being formed 
into compartments, with columns. On the caps 
of columns are figures with musical instruments ; 
a richly-carved cornice runs round the ceiling, 
and which divides the same into panels; in the 
centre of each panei is a flower ornament, from 
which is suspended a glass lantern. The whole 
of the plastering in the hall is done in Parian 
cement; the floor being laid to a design by 
Messrs. Maw & Co. with encaustic tiles. On 
each side of the entrance-hail are retiring-rooms. 
At the end of the hall is the staircase leading 
to the club-rooms, which are provided on the 
two upper floors, consisting of club-room, bil- 
liard-room, smoking-room, &c. Passing the 
staircase, we enter the ball-room. The walls 





A large portion of an ancient stone-paved road 
or causeway, close to the point where the old 
Roman road from: the south, of which it is evi- 
dently a continuation, crosses the Oxnam Water, 
has been found on the farm of Crailing Hall. It 
had formerly been buried under gravel to the 
depth of 5 ft., but this had all been washed 
away by heavy floods which occurred in Teviot- 
dale last May. It is even still, however, in 


| solid and complete as though finished only yes- 


i 


|a curiously-made dagger, both of iron, were got 


jamong the soil on the pavement. They were | 


| much rusted, the horse-shoe being covered with 
|a hard incrustation of sand and pebbles. The 
valley of the Oxnam, we may mention, is rich in 
| remains of Druidical circles and old camps, but 
| its chief antiquarian relic is the old Roman road, 
| which bounds the parish along the whole length 
| of its north-eastern limits. This is still used as 
| a drove road. 
| Denholm.—There has been a grand demonstra- 
| tion at Denholm on the occasion of opening the 
new bridge over the Teviot, the road to Hassen- 
| dean Railway-station, and that effecting a more 
| direct junction than previously existed with the 
| Teviotside road, leading by the north bank of 
| the river to Ancrum. The want of a bridge to 
| accommodate the traffic between Denholm and 


Railway-station was much felt. 





THE PHILHARMONIC ROOMS, 








4 in. in length, and 46 ft. 4 in. in breadth. The 


|terday. A piece of horse-shoe and a portion of | 


the building ; nor have we faith in the pumping | the carsonnding Sietaiete aad She Tinggeenane 


are divided by piers and arches. On the piers 
| are columns (fluted), carried on carved brackets 
| projecting from the walls ; the caps are of foliage, 
| and on the top of each are well-formed figures, 
‘each differing in design, having musical instru- 
'ments. Over the centre of the arches are placed 
|the heads of composers and authors; and on 
each side of the same, in moulded panels, are 
figures of birds. Above this again are panels 
raised, on which are musica] instruments placed 
to a design. From the cornice immediately 
above these last-mentioned panels springs a large 
cove up to the ceiling: through this cove, which 
is panelled, is obtained the light for the hall, 
every other panel being filled in with figured 
‘embossed glass. The ceiling is divided into 
five compartments, three of which are the entire 
width of the level ceiling, and the remaining 
two are devoted to very large ventilating 
flowers. Ventilation is also provided for by 
having an open enriched scroll running com- 
pletely round the ceiling, just at the top of the 
cove. The ceiling is formed at the level of the 
‘tie-beams to the roof, Hartley’s fluted glass 
being used on iron rafter water-bars, to admit 
light through the cove of the ceiling. A narrow 
gallery is carried down the two sides of the 
room, and a deep one at the end. The front of 
the galleries is O G in shape, and finished with 
Messrs. Jackson & Sons’ patent composition, the 
design being wreaths of flowers and fruit, fes- 
tooned and connected at equal distances to harps 
|and other devices. Figures are introduced on 
| the festoons in various positions. The proscenium 
and front of the orchestra are also completed in 
| the same materials. The lighting was executed 
| by Messrs. Kent & Dain, of Southampton. 


SOUTHAMPTON. | "Mr. A. Bedborough was the architect; and 
By the enterprise of Mr. F. Strange, a hall for | Messrs. Bull & Sons were the builders. 


musical entertainments has been provided for | 
Southampton, at a cost of about 8,000/. We) 
publish aview of the entrance front, which is faced | 
with stone, Portland being used fromthe pavement | 
to the first floor,and Bath above. The elevation 
has on the ground floor, in the centre, a double 
entrance and slightly projecting portico. Over 
the double column on the outside are vases, and 
over the centre one dividing the entrances a 
figure of Apollo, set up since our view was 
made. On each side of the portico are circular- 
headed windows, which light the retiring- 
rooms. There are key stones to these windows, 
and also to the entrances, on the face of which 
are carved Prince of Wales’s feathers; in the 
spandrels over the windows are figures. On the 
first floor are recessed windows, also with circu- 
lar heads. The piers between the windows have 
on their face, from the sill to the springing of 
arch, raised and moulded panels with carved 
clusters of fruit and flowers: in the spandrels 
formed by the arches are medallions, with figures 
playing on instruments in bas-relief; the frames 
are moulded and carved; the key-stones are 
formed of three carved brackets, having the 
cornice dividing the stories continued round over 
them on the circle. To the two outer windows, 
at either end, the angles of the jambs are cham- 
phered, and flower and fruit ornaments intro- 
duced. The upper floor has seven windows, 
under the cills of which are carved in relief 
some good specimens of the vine, beach, birch, 
lime, &c. The principal cornice is rich in detail ; 
over the pilasters below are carved figures hold- 
ing swags of fruit and flowers. The whole is 








PROPOSED “ HOLBORN THEATRE 
ROYAL.” 


At. the necessary arrangements being con- 
cluded for the site, the building of the proposed 
new theatre will be commenced forthwith, with 
the intention of opening it before Christmas, 
under the management of Mr. Sefton Parry. 

The site is that of the old stable-yard for- 
merly known as Warwick Mews, and is inclosed 
by the backs of the houses of Brownlow-street, 
those of Warwick-court, and those of Holborn. 
The dimensions of the land appropriated are 
70 ft. in width by 150 ft. in length. There will 
be an open area round the building, which will 
be 55 ft. wide, and 120 ft. long. 

The theatre will be approached through 
No. 48, Holborn, and Nos. 1 and 2, Brownlow- 
mews. The passages will be fireproof, the stair- 
cases of stone. Each part of the house will 
have its distinct access and egress, and both 
entrances can be make available for either pur- 
poses. The plans have been prepared by Messrs. 
Finch Hill & Paraire, and have been approved 
of by the Lord Chamberlain. 








DunpALK.—Mr. T. Creaser, of Drogheda, has 
taken the contract for the extension of Dundalk 
Barracks for the sum of 6,700l. A church is to be 
erected, as well as quartering for married sol- 
diers. There will also be a parade ground. 
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THE CAUSE AND PREVENTION 
OF FIRES. 


Sir,—On reading the clauses of the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade Act, I perceive that no 
provision is made for inquests to inquire into the 
causes of fires. I believe that the Corporation 
of the City of London have power to insti- 
tute inquests, when property to any large extent 
has been destroyed by fire (irrespective of any 
loss of life) : if similar power were given to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, very valuable and 
scientific information would be obtained, and 
eventually convert the “theories” of causes of 
fires into facts. 

The number of “unknown” causes returned 
by the officers of the brigades is very large, 
nearly all of which are to be accounted for, if 
ascientific and practical person were empowered 
to inquire into them: the advantages of such a 


ARCH ZOOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


THE programme has been issued for the annual 
meeting at Dorchester, commencing Tuesday, 
August Ist, and terminating August 8th. 

August 1lst.—The inaugural meeting will take 
place at the Town-hall, and the Rev. C. W. Bing- 
ham will give an introductory sketch of the 
antiquities of the county. At the close of the meet- 
ing the Museum will be opened, and a party will 
be formed to visit the antiquities of the town. 
Evening meeting for papers. 

2nd.—Amongst others, papers will be read by 
the Rev. W. Barnes on “ Ancient Dorset ;” and 
by Professor Willis on “ Sherborne Abbey 
Church.” In the afternoon, an excursion will 
be made to Maiden Castle, where the Rev. W. 
Barnes will offer some remarks upon its date and 
construction. Evening meeting. 





department to the fire insurance companies 
would be apparent, and the knowledge that 
certain stowages, &c., cause large fires; that 
certain buildings are only suited to certain 
businesses, &c., would reduce the frequency of 


fires. Whatever experience may be gained by | 


the present limited inquiries made by the fire 
brigades, it is not circulated among those who 
would gladly guard against a repetition of like 
dangers, and thus the willing are left in a state 
of ignorance. 

The construction of buildings, the proximity 


of hazardous businesses, the situations, the pro- | 


bable amount of destruction that would be 
caused by fire, &c., should be a department 
under the new bill ; and I would suggest that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works should have power 
to publicly inquire into all fires that destroyed 


3rd.—Excursions to Sherborne, where the Rey. 
| Professor Willis will accompany the visitors in 
| the examination of the buildings. Mr. G. D. 
| Wingfield Digby will entertain the party at Sher- 
| borne Castle. Conversazione. 

| the Dean of Chichester on the “ Life of Cardinal 
|Morton;” by Charles T. Newton, Esq., on 


|‘ Phoenician Art;” and by the Rev. Professor | 


Willis on “ Glastonbury Abbey.” Evening meet- 
| ing, when Mr. T. Bond, F.S.A., will reada paper 
| on the “ History of Corfe Castle.” 
5th.—Excursion to Wareham, Corfe Castle, 
'and Wimborne Minster. Mr. J. H. Parker will 


| discourse upon the architectural features of Corfe | 


Castle, and Mr. E. A. Freeman upon those of 
| Wimbourne. Conversazione. 
| %th.— Excursion to Athelhampton, Milton 


4th.—Papers will be read by the Very Rev. | 









































altitude, the cost of its removal will be a some- 
what serious addition to the expense of the pro- 
posed new street, which, if made at all, ought to 
be nearly in the direction of the present . 
If this were done at once, before further build- 
ings are erected, the cost would not be excessive. 
Suppose the curve to commence at the corner of 
the windowed portion of the lithographic esta- 
blishment and end at the corner of the second 
house east of Mr. Weston’s, some four or five 
houses would require to have the fronts set back 
from 1 to 20 ft. If to this were added the 
Telegraph Office on the other side, and some 
rounding and paring in rear of it, there would 
then be a fine sweeping roadway of some 40 ft. 
in width. 
I cannot close this note without expressing 
| regret that so fine an open space as Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields is not more regarded. I know of no 
| place in London so capable of improvement. 
| Look at the forecourts on the south and west 
'sides, so irregular and dilapidated, and the 
| access on all sides so poor and mean contrasted 
| with the extent and beauty of the enclosed 
| grounds and the noble hall and other buildings 
of the Society. I wish my voice could reach the 
members of that honourable body. I would urge 
them to undertake a thorough re-arrangement 
of the whole neighbourhood, which could be 
made, for a comparatively moderate sum, one of 
| the finest in the metropolis. 











PRIVATE BARS PUBLIC NUISANCES. 
BARNETY’S GROVE, STOKE NEWINGTON. 


| 


| Srr,—Can anything be done to lessen the in- 


property to the extent of 1,000/. and upwards, | Abbey, Bingham’s Meleombe, and Walterston., | creasing, rather than decreasing, nuisance of pri- 
and into any other case that they might think The Baron Hambro will entertain the party at vate bars? Why, for, example, should it be left 


would conduce to the public benefit. 


: | Milton Abbey. Conversazione. 
Such fires as those of Gresham-street and | 


8th.—Annual meeting of members. Meeting 


to the discretion of an impertinent fellow in 
charge of a bar at the end of the road men- 


New Southwark-street, in which goods were de- | for reading memoirs of interest, for which time tioned above whether or not I am to be forced 


posited in fancied “ fire-proof”, buildings, with 
solid masonry, lofty floors, iron girders, extra | 
thick party walls, fire-concreted arched ceilings, 
&c., do not seem to teach architects and builders 
any lesson. Leviathan buildings are daily con- 
structed upon those principles that builders and 
others persist are “fire-proof.’ All buildings 
are fire-proof, so long as goods are not stored 
therein ; but experience has taught the fire com- 
panies that these “ fire-proof” (?) buildings burn 
more furiously, rapidly, and destroy every 
vestige of their contents (even that which is 
considered incombustible) than ordinary build- 
ings that are not considered fire-proof ; and from 
the massive and weighty materials used in their 
construction, they have in every case caused 
the entire building (from cellar to roof) to be 
so destroyed as to necessitate rebuilding. It is 
from such experiences that many evils might be 
avoided, and large fires reduced to a minimum. 
would urge upon the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and the fire insurance companies, the 
desirability of conjointly appointing a gentleman, 
practically used to the devastation of fires, who 
should survey the dangers of the present build- 
ings, and watch the construction of the future 
ones; and I believe such supervision would be 
of incalculable advantage to both bodies. It has 
often occurred that the injudicious placing of an 
opening for a door or window during construction 
has defied the efforts of the fire brigades, and 
made the insurance companies and the public 
suffer by losses of thousands of pounds. 
Lewis M, BECKER. 








MINTOSH v. THE GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 


At Vice-Chancellor Stuart’s Court, on the 
20th inst., Mr. Bacon, for the Company, moved 
that his Honour would make an order to stay 
the payment of the sum of 148,0007. to the 
plaintiff, as there could be no harm done in 
delaying for a short time the execution of the 
decree, pending a proposed appeal to the Lords 
Justices. He also urged that bringing the 
amount into court would incur a cost to the 
Company of upwards of 6001. Mr. Malins fol- 
lowed on the same side. The Attorney-General 
and others were for the plaintiffs, but were not 
called upon for a reply. His Honour refused the 
motion, with costs, stating that in his opinion 
the money had been a great deal too long, up- 
wards of twenty years, in the pockets of the 
Company. As to bringing the money into 
court, that was not the order made; the order 
was, to pay 148,000I, odd to the plaintiff, 





may have previously been insufficient. 





RAIN GAUGES. 


TueEvast importanceof storing and economizing 
‘our rainfall is beginning to be very generally 
|admitted. Many of the Lancashire towns are 
at present suffering much inconvenience from 
the scarcity of water, and, should the drought | 
continue, the supply for all manufacturing pur- | 
poses must be cut off. The question of how | 
much cotton have we in stock will be almost | 
secondary to the question of how much water we | 
have. Every engineer engaged in questions of 
water supply and drainage has felt the want 
| there is of an organized system of registering 
the rainfall of the country. There are rain- 
'gauges here and there, but it too frequently 


happens that in the more rural districts whence | 


the supplies are really drawn, there is no reliable 
| register, and the rain-gauge of the nearest town 
| is often the only guide. 

I beg to suggest that every corporation and | 

local board should at once procure and fix in a 
‘suitable position a rain-gauge of the best de- 

scription, and cause a daily record to be kept: | 
|it would be easy to record the temperature at | 

the same time. The whole of the apparatus | 
| could be procured for about fifteen shillings, and | 
‘the daily entries on a simple form would cost | 
| nothing ; but they would be exceedingly valuable, 
whether in connexion with local questions, or in 
the aggregate, as giving a somewhat accurate 
account of the rainfall of the kingdom, which 
statistics, whether considered in an agricultural, 
engineering, or commercial view, would be of 
the greatest value. JOSEPH BRIERLEY. 





LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS AND THE 
THOROUGHFARES. 


I was under the impression that in connexion 
with the New Courts of Law to be erected on the 
Carey-street site, there was to be an opening up 
of Lincoln’s-inn-fields through the stiles to 
Holborn ; and I think this was repeatedly stated 
by those having charge of the Bills which passed 
the Legislature. I was therefore surprised in 
passing through Gate-street to-day to find the 
foundations of a new house being prepared at 
right angles with the Messrs. Day’s premises, 
and of course barring the proposed thoroughfare. 
It was stated by a person living in the neigh- 
bourhood that the house was intended as an 
addition to their premises; and if it be of like 








| to go a quarter of a mile out of my way? On 
|some of the older estates, in the W. and W.C. 
| districts, for example, the nuisance is intoler- 
; able. It is all very well to talk of private rights; 
| but, as respects the thoroughfares of a great 
city, the public wants should be considered. 
Carry out the system of the owner putting a bar 
at the end of each street over which he has 
power, and we must all come to a dead-lock. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
Improvement of the Woolwich Main Sewers. 


At last meeting, Mr. Doulton, M.P., said, in reference 
to the sewage question, the Board had reeeived another 
plan that morning from Mr. Sheiids, for utilising the 
sewage of the south side of the Thames. He did not see 
that the Board should go out of its way to consider this 
tender. Mr. Nicholay suggested that no tender be re- 
ceived after the time advertised. 

The chairman then opened the following tenders for the 
construction and diversion of the Woolwich main sewers: 
W. Dethick, 9,110. ; E. Thirsk, 9,349/.; and Messrs, Hill 
& Keddell, 8,910. The Board decided that the tender of 
Messrs. Hill & Keddell be accepted, subject to the usual 


inquiries, 
The Southern Embankment, 


A report was brought up from the Thames Embank- 
ment Committee, stating ‘* That, after full inquiries, they 
are not prepared to recommend the Board to accept the 
tender of Messrs. Ridley & Mearns for the execution of 
the works of the Southern Embankment.” 

The report recommended that the tender of Mr. Wm. 
Webster for the erection of the works of the Southern 
Embankment, for the sum of 309,000/., be accepted, sub- 
ject to the usual inquiries. 

On the motion that the report be adopted, Mr. Shaw 
moved that the Board re-advertise for tenders for this 
work, This motion, however, was withdrawn. 

During a discussion which ensued, it was stated that the 
tender of Messrs. Ridley & Mearns was the lowest by 
30,000/., and that no sufficient reason had been given why 
that tender should be refused. 

Mr. Westerton, in moving that Messrs. Ridley & 
Mearns’s tender be received, said he did not see wh 
30,0002, should be lost to the ratepayers, The aman 
ment, however, was negatived by 16 to 11. 

It was then moved that the Board re-advertise for 
tenders. 

Mr. Doulton, M.P., said, in future the Board would be 
better serving the interests of the public by selecting a 
certain number of contractors of well-known character, 
and giving the contract to the lowest tender. The result 
of re-advertising, he thought, would be that the Board 
would have to pay considerably more than Mr. Webster's 
tender. If Mr. Webster's tender had exceeded the esti- 
mate of the engineer, then he should say let them re- 
advertise; but when that tender was 11,000. below the 
estimate of the Board’s engineer, he did not think that 
they should do so. It had been said, that Mr. Webster 
was the favoured contractor of the Board, and that the 
Board had better adopt as a motto, “‘ Webster, Furness, 
& Co.” Mr. Webster was only favoured because he had 
done his work weil. 

Mr. H. L. Taylor said, the right course would be not to 
accept the tender of Mr. Webster. 

Aiter some further discussion, the amendment was lost 
by 16 to 11. 

A resolution that the report be referred back to the 
committee for farther consideration was carried, 
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PAWNBROKERS. 


Unper the brilliant lights which glisten in 
the windows, the sham jewelry, duffing watches, 
and other articles, although of but trifling value, 
in comparison with those things that deck the 
shop-windows of the West-end and City jewel- 
lers, look quite as bright to the eyes of the unin- 
itiated in Somers-town, the Borough, Bethnal- 
green, and other parts of the vast metropolis, and 
are often attended with as much mischief to those 
of low degree as are the articles of higher 
value in more fashionable situations. The tinsel 
butterflies, designed and wrought in Birmingham, 
and disposed of by hundreds of grosses in 
the Minories and Houndsditch, have as ardent 
admirers as those which are delicately wrought 
by cunning artists, in gold and silver, and are 
set with diamonds, rubies, and jewels of great 
price. Still, if in the day the sunlight be ex- 
aggerated, and in the evening the gas be used in 


quence, with the secret of the poverty which it 
is hoped will prove of but temporary duration, 
come with dresses and more bulky matters. The 
young medical practitioner, pressed by some 
sudden call when struggling for that eminence 
which we trust he will ere long arrive at, leaves 
his gold watch, ring, or some other valuable, in 
the keeping of this representative of one of the 
Lombardy merchants. The truth of the old 
proverb that necessity brings us into the close 
neighbourhood of strange fellows, is here veri- 
fied. In the same coffin-like box where a young 
and anxious-looking person is unwillingly part- 
ing with some books, is a drunken, vulgar-looking 
woman, who is waiting to pawn her flannel 
petticoat, of which she has just stripped herself. 


The articles which are offered as pledges are | 


of such a varied character, that we cannot but 
wonder how it is that pawnbrokers are able 
to estimate their true value. Referring to 
articles of clothing: the fashions are so ever 








Some pawnbrokers understand the value of 
art manufactures, antiquities, pictures, rare 
books, and articles of curiosity; but generally 
those engaged in the trade do not profess thig 
knowledge, and are not anxious to deal in or 
touch those things, lest their fingers should be 
burnt.* Notwithstanding, strange articles find 
their way into the stocks of these traders, and 
| there will be found those who will make advances 
|upon the skins of lions, tigers, bears, boa-con. 
| strictors, the skulls and ornaments of savage 
| people, their weapons, and many other odds and 
ends; but pictures, especially those of a 
}and moonlight effect, are not desirable. “ You 
| see, sir, a bit of bright colour catches the eye 
| and pleases those who are not judges.” 
| To those who have no knowledge of the 
dealings of the modern Lombards, the estimate 
of the value which they put upon many articles 
causes surprise: take, for instance, little fancy 
rings, brooches, ear-rings, lockets, &c., which, 





the most scientific and ingenious manner, to our | changing, that in the lapse of twelve months 
view the shops of the London pawnbrokers are |some dresses in London may not be worth 
amongst the very darkest of those which are|the cost of the materials of which they are 
to be met with in the wide area of London.|made. There is, however, generally a market 
Much has been already written on the subject, to which such matters as these can go, where 
but we may, with a sanitary view, glance at it | the fashion is not especially considered ; so that in 
once more, and note one or two of the peculiari- | England, Ireland, and places abroad a purchaser 
ties of this trade, which has grown to vast can be found for articles of this description. 
proportions, and in which capital to an enor-| Moreover, the pawnbroker endeavours to keep 


mous extent is invested. 

There is no end to the ways in which the means | 
of living in London are obtained, and in pursuing 
their calling many of the workers have peculiar 
opportunities of observing important phases of 
London society. Take, for instance, the district 
surgeons, the relieving officers, the house- 
surgeons, the masters and other officials of | 
parishes, the magistrates and their clerks, mis- | 
sionaries, lady visitors, medical attendants, | 
nurses in hospitals, rent collectors, certain | 
members of the police, and many besides ; but | 
few of these have greater facilities for the 
observance of the peculiarities of human} 
nature than the pawnbroker; and when we have 
seen extracts from the note-books of detective | 


police officers published, we have wondered that | - 


the experience of the pawnbroker should have | 
been so long withheld. 

From eight o’clock in the morning until eight 
in the evening, in the summer months, and till | 
seven in the evening in the winter season, the 
pawnbroker and his assistants have constantly | 
before them a moving and ever-changing series of | 
human forms; and all of these, more or less, ! 
impress the visitor who may be allowed the} 
opportunity of seeing them, with sensations of | 
a painful nature. Here, amongst the earliest | 
customers, are mothers or other members of | 
families who are obliged to dispose of some | 
article of small value before the children can | 
have breakfast; there are, also, people who | 
hurry to the pawnbroker’s for the means of | 
rushing to the nearest public house,—the arti- | 
cles which are offered being what the assistant, | 
with an ominous shake of the head, calls) 


“ miserable pledges ;” others are pronounced to | 
be of no value, and with a sorrowful face, which | 
indicates a heavy heart, the owner retires with 
the bundle either to the wretched home or else 
to the leaving shop, in the hope that a trifle may 
be obtained there for the articles. The solemn- 
looking assistant looks upon some goods pre- 
sented as “cholera or fever pledges,’ and re- 
commends that they should be taken away and 
washed: and certainly the danger of infection | 
must be great in those shops, not only to those 
who are engaged in the business, but also to 
those who have called for the purpose of parting 
with or getting back their property. 

The place wherein we make the present 
observations is situated in an important tho- 
roughfare, from which branch several streets 
of a respectable character; but, hidden from 
the general view, there are extensive back slums, 
thickly inhabited by the very poor, and, it is 
feared, in many instances, persons of doubtful 
character. As the morning advances articles 
of furniture, carpets, clothing, &c., are dis- 
played for sale outside the premises ; the window 
is dressed for the day ; and the customers be- 
come more varied and numerous. Some make 
as stealthy and bashful an entrance as though 
they were about to commit a crime, instead 
of dealing with their own property. Taxes 
or rent which must be settled is called for, 
so that personal ornaments, rings, pieces of plate, 
are brought for the purpose of raising money 
to meet the pressing occasion. Servants and 





other persons who may be trusted not only 
with the articles, but, what is of more conse- | 


|himself safe by offering but little more than 





Close Packing for 


one-half of what he considers the worth of the 


goods taken in pledge ; so that if they are not 
redeemed, backed for the payment of a sum for 
three months beyond the term allowed, or the 
interest paid for another twelve months, and a 
fresh ticket obtained, he is likely to be stilla 
gainer. Sheets, bed-covers, feather-beds, blankets, 
table-cloths, shirts, and other kinds of under- 
clothing, have a more certain value. But many 
pawnbrokers must have been much puzzled by 
the changes which took place in consequence of 
the cotton famine. In Manchester, and most of 
the towns in the Lancashire district, the premises 
of the money-lenders were so stocked with the 
household property of the distressed workers 
and those who were in various branches of busi- 
ness connected with them, that some were obliged 
to extend their premises, and several to refuse 
altogether to take particular articles. To meet 
emergencies of this kind, to manage business in 
times when extensive strikes, the scarcity and 
dearness of provisions, money panics, &c., affect 
trade and press to a greater or less extent 
upon the industrious classes of the community, 
and many other cousiderations, make it neces- 


sary that the pawnbroker should be a man | 


of general intelligence, who is able to look 
forward, and so trim his affairs, that if his 
management be hard upon the poor people 
who deal with him, he seldom fails to secure 
prosperity, as is shown by the circumstance 
that but few pawnbrokers appear in the list of 
bankrupts. Nor is this to be wondered at, when 
we consider the enormous profits which are 
gained; and that, if he do not understand the 
actual worth of goods, he does not offer such a 
sum as is likely to bring him to harm.* 





_ * The Pawnbrokers’ Gazette, a well-directed class 
journal, circulates amongst the trade, and contains much 
valuable information. 





in the jewellers’ shops, have been bought at from 
a pound to thirty shillings, but would not be 
considered as a pledge worth more than 3s. or 4s, 
each. The fashion in jewelry of this kind changes 
rapidly, and most of the articles are valued at 
about the price of the gold and silver, or stones 
which they may contain. Thousands of those 
things which were highly prized, as being the 
gift of some long-lost friend, or tokens of affec- 
tion from those who are far away, are mingled 


PASS SS WS 
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Man and Goods. 


}up yearly, melted, and disposed of for other 
|uses. We are, however, bewildered by the 
| variety of the people who come, and the number 
| of their wares—the expostulations of those who 
|are dissatisfied—the hurrying of women who 
| have probably left their children crying and 
|uncared for at home—the ribald conversation 
| of those assembled ina large box which contains 
| from twenty to thirty people—the mysterious 
| conversation of the assistants and the principal 
/on doubtful matters—and their mysterious use 
of cabalistic letters as representations of value. 
| In the meanwhile, higher and higher have the 
| parcels been piled upon the back counters, on 
| the floor, and other parts, waiting to be entered 
|in a book which is at all times accessible to the 
police, or persons who can show good reasons 
for making inquiry, under numbers which run 
consecutively. The ticket and duplicate are filled 
in with pen and ink, cut in two, dusted with 
pounce, and the one is attached to the article left 
and the other taken away by the owner of the 
| goods ; and here it may be noted that the names 
of the parties pledging are not, in the generality 
of instances, carefully attended to, nor are the 
addresses of the pledges so distinctly marked 
,as they should be; nor is that useful law 
which directs, under a penalty, that no article 
shall be taken from male or female who does 
| not appear to be over the age of 16 years, always 
attended to, 

We have before hinted at the risk of the 
propagation of infectious disorders by the 
introduction of the left - off clothing of the 
|dead and sick; and this becomes all the 


|_* We know the fact that a fine painting, by an old 
| Italian artist, which has since been sold for = 7001. 
and 800/,, was offered for 5. to 1 West-end pawnbroker, 

and declined ; and in otherinstances, pictures, which have 
| dete sy considerable sums since, have been valued at 
‘ less than the cost of the frames by pawnbrokers. 
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more evident, as we look around in the hot 
summer weather at the numerous persons who 
crowd the insufficient space, and notice that 
no care has been taken to provide ventila- 
tion in premises where it is so particularly 
needed. Those who enter by the front will find 
themselves in a very narrow passage. In the 
wooden partition there are several doors: one 
opens to a space near the window, which is 
generally used by those who are purchasing 
goods. Further on are the doors of the coffin- 
shaped boxes ; and further still is the large box 
in which the poorest part of the customers are 
thickly assembled together. In other parts of 
what may be called the shop, shelves are placed 
in every available part for the reception of 
goods, and this still further occupies the breath- 
ing-space. Below the ‘counters there are large 
numbers of flat irons, copper pans, coal-scuttles, 
sets of fire-irons, and many other articles. Cer- 
tain small spaces are less closely packed; and 
here it is that even now it will be found pawn- 
brokers’ assistants are lodged in larger numbers 
than we like to think of, partly from carelessness 
of the consequences of forcing young men to sleep 
in such situations, and from the want of accom- 
modation in other parts of the premises. There 
is no room for them upstairs, where every inch 
is occupied by goods, so that the wonder is how | 
others can be packed. But the air has become | 





street. It is to be composed of iron, and the|tendence the work has been carried out, was 
proposed outlay is 10,0001. The workmen’s Mr. W. Smith, of London. The builder was Mr. 
hall and club-rooms are now in course of erec- | J. Marriott, of Coventry. The total cost of the 
tion, near the north end of West Ham-lane, and | work has been between 3,000/. and 4,0007. The 
contiguous to the site selected for the proposed | enlargement and re-arrangement of the church 
town-hall and public offices. The building was | have increased the number of sittings to 800, of 
designed by Mr. J. G. Marshall, surveyor to the | which three-fifths are free. 
West Ham Local Board of Health, who will also| Weston (Hampshire).—Holy Trinity Church 
superintend the erection. | has been consecrated. This church has been 
Miscellaneous.—A scheme has been proposed, | erected at the sole expense of the Rev. W. P. 
and steps have been taken, for increasing the | Hulton, of Barnfield, Weston, on land given by 
funds to erect an idiot asylum for the counties| Mr. Thomas Chamberlayne. The design was 
of York, Lancaster, Cheshire, Cumberland, West- | prepared by Mr. Bedborough, architect, South- 





moreland, and Northumberland. ampton. Mr. Snook, of Southampton, was the 
builder. The church consists of a cKancel, 
eee nave, north aisle, tower, and spire. The 





3 . cl paving is laid throughout with Minton’s tiles. 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. The walls are faced with Swanage stone and 

St. Leonard’ s (Shoreditch).—The district church | Bath stone dressings. The spire is of Bath 
of St. Andrew’s, Hoxton, has been consecrated, | stone, and has three heights of Iucerns. Inter- 
by the Bishop of London. The church will | nally the windows and doors, pews, arches, &c., 
accommodate about 980 persons. The style of | are finished in Bath stone. The pulpit and front 
architecture is Early English, from the design of | are of stone and Aberdeen granite. The roofs 
Mr. Cesar A. Long, of London, and contains | are open stained and varnished. The windows 
chancel, chancel aisles, nave, north and south | are all of stained glass, by Messrs. O’Connor, of 
aisles, organ-chamber, and vestry. The material London. The tracery of the east window illus- 
used is chiefly brick, with coloured arches and | trates the name of the Holy Trinity. The four- 
string-courses, relieved with stone dressings. light window illustrates the Lord’s Supper, and 
The interior is in some parts plastered, the east the two side lights the Nativity and Agony of 
and west ends and the arches to windows, &c., our Lord; the west window the Day of Pente- 




















so bad that although somewhat seasoned by the being brickwork, exposed and pointed. The 
inspection of similar places, we must go out for| chancel arch is of gauged brickwork, executed 
the purpose of breathing a little that is fresher ;| in coloured bricks and stone. The roof is open, 
asking, before we go, for some consideration for | and of stained deal. The arches supporting the 
the health of the pawnbroker’s assistant. | main roof are also of stained deal, supported on 

iiron columns. The aisles are paved with tiles. 
—— The seats are open and of stained deal, as also 


BORING MACHINE AT CARDIFF. |the pulpit. At the north end corner of the 


| building is a square tower, carried up a portion 
THE steam artesian well-boring machine, be- | only of its height, for want of funds. The cost 
longing to Messrs. Mathan & Platt, of Manchester, | 





of the building is about 3,2007. The builders 
has been at work for some weeks at a Cardiff) were Messrs, Hardiman & Sandon, of London; 
brewery, in order to procure water for cooling, &c. | and the gasfittings were provided by Mr. Tilley, 
Day after day passed away without any signs of | also of London. 

water, the huge machine bringing up tons of| Chinnor (Ovon).—The ancient church here 


cost, and the north aisle the Baptism of our 
Lord; the two tower windows the Blessing of 


| the Children, and Christ disputing in the Temple. 


The side windows in the nave and aisle are in 
diaper. 

Hartfield (Sussex).—In accordance with plans 
by Messrs. Parsons & Sons, of Lewes, the old- 
fashioned high pews of the old church of Hart- 
field have been changed into open seats, the 
gallery removed, opened out, and three windows 
brought to view. The south aisle has been re- 
roofed, the plates and rafters having been found 
to be in a very dangerous state. The ceiling of 
the nave and chancel has been removed, exhi- 
biting the roof, which, with that of the aisle, 


















solid rock. After boring to the depth of 290 ft., 
an apparently inexhaustible supply of water, of | 
excellent quality, was got. Steam-pumps arrived | 
from Manchester, and 160,000 gallons were 
brought up in twelve hours. The machine’s 
mode of operation is by a circular row of chisels, | 
with an inner row, standing in an oblique direc- 
tion, and then falling on a mass of stone with 
the force of several tons, breaking the stones 
into small fragments, which are then drawn up 
by an exhausted receiver, and the chisels are 
then made to work on a fresh surface. The 
diameter of the hole is regulated by the circum- 
ference of the socket holding the chisels. The) 
machine can bore a hole 4 ft. in diameter, but 

the wider the surface the force is the more dimi- 

nished. In the present instance the bore was 

only 18 in. An average of 27 ft. 8 in. of well 

was sunk per week during the operation of the 

machine. The cost per foot was 19s. 4d. The 

cost of the machine was 600I., but it was let, | 
including boiler, at the rate of 61. a week. In) 
Yorkshire the machine had bored through 40 ft. | 
of hard stone, used as mill-stones. In boring | 
for any great depth, it was found cheaper, after | 
boring 300 or 400 ft., to reduce the diameter | 
from 18 in, to 15 in. The machine has bored | 
wells of 4 ft. in diameter and 50 ft. deep, as at 

Birkenhead. The cost was not increased in the | 
same ratio as the diameter. If required to sink | 
a pit shaft 12 ft. or 18 ft. in diameter, a series of | 
holes 2 ft. in diameter would be sunk, as the | 
practical limit of the machine is regarded as 

being 2 ft. in sinking a single hole. 


| 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Wooton (Isle of Wight).—At the last monthly 
meeting of the commissioners of the highways 
of the Isle of Wight, the plans and specifications 
prepared by Mr. A. Giles, of Southampton, for 
taking down the recently-erected bridge at 
Wooton, and erecting another in its room, were 
laid before the meeting, the former embracing 
a temporary structure whilst the latter was con- 
structing, and, after a long discussion, it was 
agreed that the plans, &c., should be received 
and adopted, and that tenders to carry out the 
work should be invited by the next meeting, to 
be held on Wednesday, the 2nd day of August 
next. 

Stratford and West Ham.—A company is now 
in course of formation for the erection of a 
music-hall in the High-street, Stratford, on the 
north side of the road and opposite Charles- 





| has been re-opened, after having been closed for 


the bishop of the diocese, at the re-opening. 


| filled with stained glass, by Messrs. Clayton & 





will correspond in tint with the seats, the num- 
ber of which will be increased by the alteration. 
The cost will be upwards of 7601., including the 
expense of warming. 


purposes of restoration, for eighteen months. 
A piece of ground, recently attached to the 
churchyard, to enlarge it, was consecrated by 





The church, which dates from the latter part of 
the thirteenth century, has undergone a renova- 
tion, both internally and externally. All the old 
rough cast whith covered the external surface of 
the walls has been removed, exposing to view 
the natural flint face of the walls. All the 
stonework of the buttresses, water-tables, quoins, 
and parapets, has been restored with Headington 
stone. The churchyard has been attended to, by 
the formation of gravel paths, and the partial 
levelling of grave-mounds. Internally, the old 
flat roofs of the nave and chancel have been 
replaced by sharp-pitched roofs of yellow deal, 
boarded on the top side of the rafters, and 
having circular ribbed trusses, with carved 
bosses, all timber being exposed to view. The 
plastering has been removed from the roofs of 
the north and south aisles, and the timbers 
repaired and exposed to view. The old high- 
backed pews have been replaced with massive chapel, in connexion with the United Methodist 
deal benches, stained and varnished. The Free Church, has been laid here. It will 
belfry-floor has been raised above the apex of stand to the right of the road coming into the 
the tower-arch. A vestry has been formed at town from Carlisle, and north and south; the 
the west end of the south aisle. All the white-| entrance will be from the north side. The in- 
wash has been removed from the surface of the | side measurement is 47 ft. long, by 32 ft. broad, 
stonework, which has been restored, and the and the chapel will be lighted by five windows 
walls stripped of plaster and stuccoed. Two on either side and two large windows at either 
new bells have been added to the peal,and three end. The work will be executed by Mr. Met- 
of the old ones have been spliced, by Messrs. calfe, mason; Mr. Davidson, joiner; and Mr. 
Mears, of Whitechapel. The church is heated Nanson, slater,—all of Carlisle; the painting, 
by hot water, with apparatus supplied by Messrs. | by Mr. Thos. Hill, of Longtown. 
Jones, Bankside. The east window has been| Manningham (Yorkshire). — The Wesleyan 
Chapel has been re-opened. The schools will be 
Bell, of London. Two old stained-glass win- | formally opened shortly. Originally, a building, 
dows have been restored by the same artists,and about 53 ft. wide and 91 ft. long, contained both 
refixed in the side window of the chancel. The/the chapel and the schools; now, the whole of 
architect was Mr. E. Banks, of Wolverhampton.) it has been devoted to the chapel, and new 
Mr. Geo. Cooper, of Aylesbury, was the con-| schools have been built on a plot of ground to 
tractor. The cost of restoration is about 2,5001.|the rear of, and connected with, the chapel. 
Kenilworth.—The parish church, which has} The increased accommodation gained is about 
lately undergone a restoration, has been re-| 1158 on the ground-floor and 148 in the gallery. 
opened for divine service. The edifice had for|The schools are in the Elizabethan style of 
many years been in a very dilapidated state. | architecture, and contain, on the ground-floor 
The interior has been refitted throughout with | (which is nearly level with the basement on the 
modern pews: there are a carved roof, new organ, | chapel), separate entrances for boys and girls, 
and pulpit, and several other new interior | four good-sized class-rooms, and a band-room; 
arrangements. The edifice itself has undergone |on the upper floor is the school-room, 44} ft. 
considerable enlargement, the new features | wide and 49} ft. long, and 36 ft. high to the 
being a chancel arch, an east window, and a| ridge: two eight-light bay windows form promi- 
chancel aisle and south transept. The architect, | nent features in this room. There are adjoining 
from whose design and under whose superin-|it one class-room and staircase leading to the 


DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Ormskirk.—The foundation stone of a new 
Wesleyan chapel has been laid at Blaguegate, 
Skelmerdale, near Ormskirk. The site of the 
proposed edifice is at Sandy-lane Head, Blague- 
gate, near the new Roman Catholic Chapel, 
being in the centre of this now populous village. 
The style of the edifice is Grecian, the plans 
having been supplied by the Rev. R. J. T. 
Hawksley, of Leigh. The chapel is to be built 
of brick and stone at a cost of about 450/., and 
will afford accommodation for about 200 per- 
sons. The dimensions are 45 ft. 9 in. by 34 ft., 
the elevation being 17 ft., and the vestry will be 
13 ft. by 10 ft., and 10 ft. in height. The con- 
tractor is Mr. T. Bridge, of Burscough. 

Longtown.—The foundation stone of a new 
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next floor (over the entrances only), which con- 
tains a library and singers’ vestry. Both schools 
and chapel are warmed by hot water. The 
works have been carried out under the superin- 
tendence and from the designs of Messrs. Milnes 
& France, architects. The contractors are as 
follows :—masons, Messrs. R. Crabtree & Co. ; 
joiners, Messrs. Thos. Taylor & Son; plumber, 
Mr. John Schofield ; plasterer, Mr. 8. Laycock; 
painter, Mr. Wallace; and for decorating the 
chapel and organ, Mr. E. Haley,—all of Brad- 
ford. 








RAILWAY COMPENSATION CASES. 


Smee v. The Metropolitan Railway Company.— 
The Value of Public-house Property.—This was a 
railway compensation case (in the Lord Mayor’s 
court, July 24th), for several houses in Liverpool- 
street and Broad-street Buildings, in the city of 
London. 

The claim, as presented, was for 36,3531., with | 
10 percent. The value of the property was called | 
33,0491. On the part of the railway, the valua- 
tion was, with the 10 per-centage for compulsory 
sale, 14,6141., exclusive of the Railway Tavern. | 
Several surveyors for the company gave the | 
value of the property as between 6,0001. and 
7,0001. The Railway Tavern was let on a lease 
for 5501. a year; and Mr. Ferrow, the proprietor, 
had laid out 1,400/., and expected a large busi- 
ness, as the termini of four different railways 
were now in the course of construction. Mr. | 
Cronin, the public-house valuer, was called on 
the part of the claimant, and considered that 
the house would fetch a premium of 5,0001. with 
the rent of 5501. a year. He had had consider- 
able experience. The value of the tavern was 
estimated at 10,2061. On the part of the com- 
pany, Mr. Orgill, Mr. Haines, and Mr. Lovejoy, 
public-house valuers, were examined, and were 
of opinion that the Railway Tavern at 5501. was 
a most excessive rent, and that it could not 
realise any premium; without the railway, the 
house, Mr. Orgill said, was not worth 50l. a year. | 

Several witnesses proved the great increase 
in the value ‘of property, and one of the sur- 
veyors declared that property which was worth 
2,000/. as ground-rent three years ago was now 
worth 4,000/. Property had gone up, and was 
still increasing in value, and might go on in- 
creasing. Numerous witnesses were called on 
both sides, and the evidence was very conflicting 
as to the value of the property in question. Mr. 
Smee had given nearly 27,0001. for the property, 
and had raised 20,0001. on it. Some of the 
houses had been let at very small rentals by the 
City of London when they were worth con- 
siderably more, as stated by the surveyors. 

It was urged on the part of the railway com- 
pany that the claim as presented was quite | 
“appalling,” and that if such claims were} 
allowed there was no knowing where they | 
would end. 

Mr. Commissioner Kerr, in placing the case | 
before the jury, declared that it was the most | 
extraordinary one he had ever heard, and would | 
become a “model” compensation case. What | 
were they to think of the value of scientific | 
evidence when there was such a difference as | 
more than 20,0001. in the evidence of the sur- | 
veyors and valuers? “ What,” added the Com- | 
missioner, “scientific evidence will come to by | 
and by it will be impossible to say.” In this case 
the valuation was on one hand abont 36,0001., 
and on the other under 14,0001. It was cer- 
tainly a most remarkable case, and the jury 
must settle it between themselves. 

The jury assessed the compensation at 29,6501. 











RECENT PATENTS CONNECTED WITH 
BUILDING.* 


MANUFACTURE oF Bricks, &c.— J. Jones. 
Dated April 21, 1864.—This invention consists, 
essentially, in moulding clays, earths, and other 
materials capable of being so treated, in a dry, 
or comparatively dry, state, by passing the mate- 
rial through a furnace, and thence through a 
machine by which it is moulded. 

ORNAMENTAL Bricks.—F. Potts §° C. Harvey. 
Dated April 21, 1864.—This invention consists 
in moulding from suitable clay bricks of any 
ornamental or irregular shape, and when par- | 
tially dry, the patentees propose pressing them 
in suitable moulds, so as to condense and press 
the clay into a hard and compact mass of the 








* Selected from the Engineer’ s lists, 


desired design; or this pressing may be per- 
formed with the clay in a dry, wet, or partially 
wet state, according to the strength or power or 
convenient means of pressing. Bricks thus 
formed they propose (after burning in a kiln in 
some instances) to glaze on the surface with any 
suitable glass enamel, or any suitable coatings, 
and these bricks they propose using for garden 
borders, and other like or suitable purposes to 
which such bricks may be used or applied. 
Brick-MAKING Macutnery. — J. M. Pratt. 
Dated April 23, 1864.—The patentee claims the 
construction and use of machinery in which an 
endless band or chain bears or carries brick 
moulds, and a rotating wheel or drum and plate, 
or two rotating wheels or drums, give pressure 
to form bricks in the said moulds, as described. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN APppaRATUS FOR HEATING 
Arr, AND IN VALVES FOR ADMITTING HEATED AND 
Cop Arr, AND REGULATING THE SUPPLY THEREOF. 
T. Waller. Dated March 30, 1864.—The first 
part of this invention consists in the employment 
of a metal box or case at, or connected to, the 
back of stoves, with an inlet at the bottom or 
sides, and with one, two, or more outlets from 
the top or upper part of the case. The patentee 
fixes inclined metal plates inside the box to 
afford additional heating medium, and to cause 
the air to traverse an extended surface, and 
thereby become heated before issuing from the 
outlets. He connects a pipe or pipes to the out- 


lets, and causes the mouth thereof to direct the 
heated air to any point required. The second | 


part of the invention consists in constructing 
ventilators to admit and regulate the admission 
of heated air and cold air, or to shut off either 


heated or cold air. The ventilators consist of a | 


cylinder held by and free to revolve in a casting, 


with parts cut away from each cylinder. He | 


places this ventilator at the outlet from a heated 
air duct, pipe, or flue, and from a cold air duct, 
pipe, or flue, a division separating the two ducts ; 


or they may enter the ventilator from different | 


points. He connects an open-work plate and 
handle to the cylinder, which is free to revolve, 


and by turning the handle the admission of 


heated or cold air alone may be stopped or 
effected, or both heated and cold air may be ad- 
mitted at the same time. Instead of employing 
an open-work plate, he sometimes uses a solid 
porcelain or other plate, and admits the air 
passing through the ventilator into the apart- 
ment to be ventilated, round the edge and back 
of the plate. 

Apparatus ror Curtnc Suoxy CuHIMNeEys.— 
J. Capper. Dated April 2, 1864.— This in- 
vention consists of constructing the upper 
portions of terminations, or parts near thereto, 
of chimneys, or of chimney-pots, with a large 
number of small openings or apertures there- 
through. Such small openings or apertures 
can conveniently be obtained by making a 
chimney - pot, say, cylindrical in section and 
open at both ends, of sheet metal, perforated all 
over, or by adding orattaching to a chimney-pot 
a piece of perforated metal of the same character 
as that above named, and formed into the same 
sectional outline as the chimney-top to which it 
is to be attached. 

Construction oF Roors ror SHeps, Ramway 
Stations, &c.—T. Bouch. Dated December 
30, 1864.—This invention relates to certain 
improvements in the construction of roofs for 
sheds, railway stations, and other similar struc- 
tures, the chief feature of which consists in the 
application of a compression bar upon the top 
side of the ridges forming the roof, and running 
transversely along them, the bar being fixed to 
the apices of the ridges by a saddle and bolts, 
or cotters, or in any other way that may be 
found suitable. 

ConstrvucTION or Pusric Houses AND OTHER 
Houses or ENTERTAINMENT.—W. Muir. Dated 
January 2, 1865.—This invention consists in 
constructing the whole of the front of public 
houses, and other houses of entertainment 
(where men and women mix indiscriminately 
together), of plate glass, to enable persons ont- 
side to see those within. Ingress and egress 
passages of about 2 ft. wide are provided to 
admit customers, but to impede and prevent, as 
fax as is possible, the entrance of females wear- 
ing steel crinolines (!). A space is left between 
the front of the house of entertainment and the 


| footpath of not less than 3 ft wide, under which 


passes a heated fine: this space is intended to 
afford shelter and warmth to destitute poor 
during the night. When the house is closed at 
night, and on Sundays, a public fountain, pro- 
vided with a filter, supplied with water from the 
house, is turned on for the benefit of the public. 


Books Receted. 


Report on the Cheap Wines from France, Italy, 
Austria, Greece, and Hungary. By Roserr 
Druitt, M.D., &. Renshaw, Strand, London, 


Dr. Druitt, who is medical officer of health to 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, informs us in the 
preface to this little volume, that the subject of 
intemperance has for some years engaged hig 
attention ; and, feeling desirous of ascertaini 

whether any, or which, of the cheap wines were 
good and recommendable for use in diet and 
medicine, he investigated the subject, and the 
results he here presents to the public in a sepa. 
rate form, although they first appeared in the 
Medical Times and Gazette. He is of opinion, 
not speaking of the intemperate here, that 
“there is a large number of persons who are not 
well off with beer, or port and sherry ; and these 
are the persons for whose sake we want the 
wine which France, Germany, Greece, and 
Hungary supply.” As for port and sherry,—the 
port and sherry get-at-able by the general public 
at least,—he has a very low opinion of these, 
and regards them as drugged wines, or rather 
as disguised drams, which, indeed, they notori- 
ously are. Of the cheap wines which he recom- 
mends, the first, he thinks, that deserve attention 
are those of Bordeaux ; and although he speaks 
highly of many others, these rank highest in his 
estimation, speaking as a dietist and physician. 
In fact, he becomes quite warm and eloquent in 
their praise, under their own genial influence, 
|no doubt, for he wrote of wines with a bottle of 
each, as he wrote about it, before him, and a 
glass or two within him. After extolling his 
favourite cheap wine pretty fully, he says :— 








**So much for Bordeaux wine, on which I love to linger. 
It is such a model of purity and freshness ; so little prone 
to disagree with any one; so well adapted as a beverage 
for all ages and all conditions. To me it resembles young, 
fresh, laughing, innocent girlhood. But there is a some- 
| thing beyond even this. We may admire the rosebud 
| and the snowdrop, but there is a place in our affections 
| for something fuller, warmer, rounder, and more volup- 
tuous, As is Aphrodite to a wood-nymph, or the Olympic 
Jove to Apollo, or Jeremy Taylor to Bunyan, so are 
wines, O Burgundy, to those of thy sister Bordeaux!” 


This is a useful (as well as entertaining) little 
volume, and not the less so perhaps that it must 
benefit certain wine merchants whose wines are 
spoken well of, and whose business addresses 
are given,—no doubt in the public interest much 
rather than in the private. 





The Law relating to Benefit Building Societies. 
By W. Tipp Prart, Barrister-at-Law. London : 
Longman, Green, & Co. 1865. 

THE increase in the number of Benefit Building 
Societies has led Mr. W. Tidd Pratt, the son of the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, to issue a second 
edition of his digest of the Law relating to 
them. He has added the various cases affecting 
them that have been decided up to this time, 
inserted the clauses of former Acts applicable to 
these societies, and made a volume that is indis- 
pensable to all who are connected with them. 


VARIORUM. 


Bacon’s Historical and Archzological Map 
of England and Wales will be found very 
useful by readers of English history. It 
shows the Anglo-Saxon and Danish kingdoms 
and Great Britain, and all places of historic 
interest to the close of the civil wars. The 
Mediwval names are placed over the modern. 
——‘ Malcolm’s Genealogical Tree of the 
Royal Family,” issued by the same publisher 
(Bacon), commences with the first King of 
England (827), the first King of Scotland (843), 
and the first Duke of Normandy (912). Without 
pledging ourselves for its entire accuracy, we 
can state that what it says it says very clearly, 
and that the picture presented is very suggestive 
and interesting. 





Miscellanea, 


New Protestant Cuurcu at AspInwALt.— 
The American Protestant Church at Aspinwall 
was consecrated on the 15th of June, the cere- 
mony being performed by Bishop Potter, of 
Pennsylvania. This is the first Protestant church 
ever erected on the isthmus of Panama. It is 
built of stone brought from the Pacific Railroad 
Company’s quarry on the isthmus, and has been 





erected at the sole cost of the company. 
‘ 
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Girt to THE Town or Dexsy.— The town 
council of Derby have had conveyed to them 
6 acres of the Holmes, for a public recreation 
ground. The donor is Mr. Bass, M.P. In addi- 
tion to the cost of the land, 3,0001., he is about 
to set it out and plant it, at a further expense 
of 1,0001., making the gift to the working classes 
of this town 4,0001. 


St. ALBan’s ARCHITECTURAL AssociaTION.— 
At the annual meeting of this Association re- 
cently held, the Rev. O. W. Davys read a 
paper on St. Helen’s church, Wheathampstead, 
which he described as being one of the most re- 
markable churches in this kingdom. After giving 
an architectural and historical description of the 
church, Mr. Davys aaid, that in restoring it they 
were endeavouring to reproduce it as at the 
period of its greatest beauty and perfection ; and 
he hoped the work would be found to have been 
done in a conservative spirit. 





VESTRY-HALL YOR SHoREDITCH.—A_ special 
meeting of the vestrymen of the parish of St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch, was held on the 25th, to! 
receive tenders for the erection of a vestry-hall. | 
There were four presented as under :— 

Messrs. Eaton & Chapman 
ere ieee eccee =20,920 
Messrs. Simms & Harding 
Messrs. John Perry & Co. .......... 
Mr. Deacon moved that the matter be referred | 
back to the committee to ascertain and report | 
upon the difference between the original esti- | 
mate of the architect, Mr. C. A. Long—some 
17,0001., and the amount of the lowest ten- 
der, 20,2901. Some discussion ensued, and a 
formal division was taken, when the motion to | 
accept the tender of Mr, Perry was carried by | 
34 against 4, 





Tue Scrarra Patacr, Rome.—We learn by the 
Italian journals that the Sciarra palace, in Rome, 
was partially destroyed by fire on the 17th inst., 
but the picture gallery was fortunately saved. 
Among the most remarkable paintings in this 
collection are,—“ Vanity and Modesty,” by 
Leonardo da Vinci; the “ Violin Player,” by | 
Raffaelle; a “San Sebastian,’ by Perugini; a 
“ Magdalen,” by Guido Reni ; portraits of Titian 
and his family, by himself, &. The Sciarra 
palace, situated on a piazza of the same name, | 
on the Corso, dates from the commencement of | 
the eighteenth century. Since the death of the | 
Prince Sciarra, the gallery has been closed to | 
the public, on account of a law-suit, now pend- | 
ing, between the heirs. 


THE proposED Direcr Route rrom IsLine- 
tON TO THE Ciry,—At a meeting of the City | 
Commissioners of Sewers, last week, a deputa- | 
tion attended with a memorial, presented on | 
behalf of the vestry of the parish of St. Giles, | 
Cripplegate, in favour of a direct route from | 
Islington into the City. The line of the proposed 
new street was from Essex (formerly Lower) 
Road, Islington, through Packington-street, She- 
pherdess-walk, Bath-street, Bunhill-row, Type- 
street, and Moor-lane, into Fore-street. It was 
urged that the new route would be a saving of 
at least half a mile. The commissioners were 
asked to give their support to the scheme, and 
especially to cause Moor-lane to be widened 
from 40 ft. to 50 ft. at the least. A plan of the 
proposed new street was laid on the table, and 
explained by Mr. Woodthorpe, architect. The 
subject was unanimously referred to the Im-| 
provement Committee for consideration and | 
report. 

APPREHENDED Scarcity or WATER at LIveER- | 
pooLt.—At the recent meeting of the Liverpool | 
Water Committee, Mr. Beloe, the chairman, said | 
there was only about four weeks’ supply in the | 
Rivington reservoirs, and appealed to the inha- 


| outset, but this was soon put right. 


THE BraprorD SurvEyorsHIP.—The salary of 
Mr. Gott, the borough surveyor of Bradford, has 
been increased from 3001. to 4001. a year. The 
resolution was carried by a majority of 17 to 8. 
The entire services of Mr. Gott will thus be 
retained for the corporation works. 


DANGEROUS ORNAMENTATION OF HovsEs.— 
Last week a fatal accident happened in the 
Strand, through the fall of an ornament from 
the top of Haxell’s Hotel, next Exeter Hall. 
The top of this house is decorated with large 
vases, part of one of which fell to the ground, 
striking a passenger, who was so dangerously 
injured that he was taken to Charing-cross 
Hospital, where he died. At the inquest it ap- 
peared in evidence that a workman had touched 
the vase in passing along the roof, which he was 
repairing. A verdict of “ Accidental death ” was 
given. 





THE Fatan Fatt or Hovsks 1n CHANpos- | 
STREET, COVENT GARDEN. — Mr. S. F. Langham, | 


| the deputy-coroner for Westminster, has opened | 


an inquiry at Westminster Hospital, touching 
the death of Andrew Dawson, twenty-nine years | 
of age, who lost his life by the fall of the houses | 
in Chandos-street, Covent Garden, on Tuesday 
evening in last week. Mr. Lewis, jun., of Ely- 


| place, appeared for Mr. Howes, the builder, who 


was taking down the houses in question. After 
several witnesses were examined, one of whom, 
a park ‘constable, saw the walls bulge, and the 
fall instantly afterwards, the inquiry was ad- 
journed in order that a surveyor should be 
engaged to view and examine the place, and to | 
make such observations to the jury as would 
lead them to a proper verdict. 


TELEGRAPHIC PrROGRESS.—The shore end of 
the Atlantic cable has been safely laid, the ocean 
line united with it, and the Great Eastern is now 


| laying it down. The shore erd of the cable from 
ithe main land to deep water is protected by an 


arch of solid masonry, to prevent chafing or 
damage from boats or shingle. In laying the 
ocean line a hitch unfortunately occurred at the | 
When 150 
miles were laid, however, some fear began to be 
entertained that the line, at the rate of its ex- | 
penditure, would run short; but it is to be hoped 
the 700 spare miles of line on board will be suf- 
cient. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PRoGRESS.—We are pleased to 
observe that a suggestion of ours for the attain- 
ment of a true surface for photographs by the 
use of thin sheets of gelatine has been realized. 
The inventor of this special process is Mr. Bur- 
gess, who calls it the “ Eburneum” process. It 
is said to produce the utmost delicacy and clear- 
ness of tone, with a softness, roundness, and 
gradation of half-tints, such as have never 
hitherto been seen in photographs.——The ink- 
printing process of Mr. Pouncy, of Dorchester, | 
which we have repeatedly brought under the 
favourable notice of our readers, has just attained 
for him a prize medal at the Berlin International 
Photographic Exhibition. French and Scottish 
institutions long since awarded him substantial 
prizes and medals; but he seems to be destined, 
like the prophet, to meet with honour anywhere 
but in his own country. Doubtless, John Bull 


| regards this denial of his approval as a token of 


his superior acuteness; but, although we do not 


| quite agree with Carlyle in regarding our coun- 


trymen as being “ mostly fools,” we certainly 

look upon this sort of token as one which indi- 
. . | 

cates stolidity much rather than acuteness. | 


Raitway Matrers.—For the Waterloo and 
Whitehall Pneumatic Railway, Messrs. Brassey 
& Company’s workmen have already begun 
boring in the enclosed ground on the north side 


bitants of the town to be economical in their! of the Waterloo terminus of the London and 


consumption. The average yearly rainfall for 
the last fifteen years has been 47 in., while in| 


South-Western Railway, close to the steps lead- 
ing to the platform of the Richmond and Windsor 


Frenco MacuHiInery ror ENGLAND.—We have 
been informed, says L’ Industrie, that M. Quillacq, 
mechanical engineer, of Anzin Nord, has received 
an order to make a powerful pumping-machine 
for a coal-mine near Newcastle. This will be 
the first machine of the kind ever sent from 
France to England. 


PortcHEsteR Cuurcu.—St. Mary’s, Portches- 
ter, one of the most interesting Norman build- 
ings in the country, has been restored to a 
considerable extent, and was lately re-opened 
for service. It stands within the walls of the 
castle, a structure of very early foundation. The 
four fine arches which sustain the tower are, 
with their columns, now revealed in all their 
imposing effect; and the north transept, with 
its sculpture, is properly seen. 


Licutninc.—On the 10th inst., the Antwerp 
terminus of the state railway was struck by 
lightning. After having made a hole as large 
as a crown-piece in the roof of the goods shed, it 
followed the cast-iron ribs, descended by one of 
the telegraph wires, and disappeared in the 
direction of the Zoological Gardens, which bor- 
der the station. No one was injured. The 
building was furnished with lightning conduc- 
tors; but, as the account says, they seem to 
have forgotten, on this occasion, to do their 
duty. 


Tue New Acr on Roap Locomottves.—The 
new Act for regulating locomotives on turnpike 
and other roads will come into operation on the 
lst of September. Three persons are to work 
a locomotive, and one is to proceed on foot with 
a red flag, as notice of the approach of the loco- 
motive. On a turnpike road, or public highway, 
a locomotive is not to proceed at a greater speed 
than four miles an hour; and in a city, town, or 
village, at not more than two miles an hour. 
The city of London, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and other local authorities, are to appoint 
the hours during which the locomotives may 
pass through the streets. The Act is only to 
continue in force for two years, and may be re- 
garded as an “experiment” on locomotives in 
public thoroughfares, both in the metropolis and 
in the country. 


Tar Genera Estates Company (Limirep).— 
This undertaking has been introduced with a 
view of acquiring and developing all descriptions 
of landed property in or near London, creating 
ground-rents by advances to respectable con- 
tractors or builders, and to carry out other 
matters connected with land which may offer 
the prospect of a safe and remunerative invest- 
ment. The directors, in their prospectus, refer 
to the success which has attended companies 
formed for similar purposes, one having lately 
declared a dividend of 20 per cent. The com- 
pany has already entered into provisional agree- 
ments for the immediate purchase of six 
properties, comprising several blocks of offices, 
chambers, and warehouses in the City; and 
some estates in Surrey, within easy access of the 
metropolis. The capital is 250,0001., in 12,500 
shares of 201. each, but the first issue will be 
confined to 6,269 shares. 


Tue Exectric Licut at Sea.—Some experi- 
ments have just been made at Lorient, on board 
the Coligny, the object of which is to utilise the 
electric light at sea. By means of a submarine 
reflector, the water was illuminated to a great 
depth, so that it was possible to look down from 
the deck and see the fish, attracted by the light, 
| swimming round the lamp as if in an aquarium. 
| A diving-bell, with a large glass eye in one side, 
|and arranged to supply air to a diver, was also 
| let down to the depth of 38 fathoms. This ap- 
| paratus is designed to inspect submarine con- 
structions, to fish coral, &c.,and recover wrecked 


property. 


Procress iN Japan. —The Japan Herald 


1864 the fall was only 38 in., and for the first! branch line. Their purpose is to ascertain the|says:—‘ A railroad, with a locomotive engine 


six months of the present year only 14in. The | nature of the soil at that spot preparatory to the | and tender, is in operation on the Bumd, at 
reservoirs had never been so low for six years. | commencement of the works.——A special as- | Nagasaki, and excites a great deal of attention 


The total quantity of water required each week | sembly of the proprietors of the Thames Tunnel | among tke Japanese, who come from far and 


is 40,000,000 gallons from the Sandstone Wells | 
(pumped), 78,000,000 gallons from Rivington, | 
and 60,000,000 gallons for compensation, being a | 
total of 178,060,000 gallons per week. It re- 


have approved of the agreement entered into 
with the East London Railway Company, for the 


sale of the tunnel for 100,0001. in ten annual | 
Power was also given to the} 


instalments. 


quires a fali of rain equal to an inch in twenty- | directors to apply for an Act of Parliament to 
four hours to have any important effect upon the| wind up the Tannel Company.——The traffic 
reservoirs. The committee agreed to recommend | receipts of railways in the United Kingdom 
the town council to erect an additional reservoir | amounted, for the week ending July 15th, on 


at Rivington, at an expense of 100,0001., to catch | 


12,075 miles, to 718,8601., and for the correspond- 


the water which at present runs to waste.|ing week of last year, on 11,674 miles, to 
The scarcity of water in the reservoirs is caused 697,5201., showing an increase of 401 miles, and 


by the unusual dryness of the last two years. 





of 21,3401. 


|near to see it. Prince Satzuma has planted 
| 40,000 mulberry-trees during the past year, a 
significant fact, which shows his estimation of 
foreign commerce. He is also making con- 
siderable preparations for the improved manu- 
facture of sugar at the Loo-choos, and, we are 
credibly informed, has engaged a Scotch over. 
seer for the works there, and improved the latest 
improved machinery.” A civil war, it is said, 
however, has recently broken out, doubtless 
between the party unfavourable, and the one 
favourable, to foreign commerce. 
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THe Prrroteum Mania.— This mania in 
America has completely subsided. There are 
now scarcely any new companies, and the stocks 
of the existing ones are not in demand. The 
industry will now come under the usual normal 
conditions of other pursuits. The yield in 1864 
was 87,000,000 of gallons, of a money value of 
20,000,000 dollars. This amount of crude oil 
yielded 62,000,000 gallons of refined oil, the 
value of the refined being 40,000,000 dollars. 


Tue Bristot Society or Arcnitects. — The 
members of this Society, accompanied by some 
friends, have made their first excursion for the 
present season. They visited Mangotsfield, 
Siston, Pucklechurch, Westerleigh, Tormarton, 
Acton-Turville, and Old Sodbury, at all of which 
places the churches were inspected. The party 
then partook of acold dinner at the Cross Hands 
Inn, and afterwards visited the old Roman 
camp at Sodbury, before returning to Bristol. 
The next out-door meeting of the Society is fixed 
for Saturday, the 19th of August, when Salisbury 
and Berkeley will be visited. 


Gas.—For some years the propriety of re- 
moving the Ashford Gas Works to a situation 
more remote from the town has been mooted. It 
has now been decided to erect new and larger 
premises on a site in the Beaver fields, in what 
is called Bull Meadow. A siding is also to be 
constructed from the South-Eastern Railway to 
the gas works. To carry out the proposed 
scheme, it has been resolved to dissolve the old 
Gas Company, and to transfer its business to a 
new one, to be called the Ashford Gas and Coke 
Company (Limited). The new Gas Company, 
at Kington, which has been formed in order to 
supply the town with a better quality of gas at 
a cheaper rate, has commenced its works on a 
piece of ground near the railway station. The 
erection of the works is under the management 
of Mr. Mansfield, of Kington, contractor. At 
Adelaide the price of gas has been reduced to 
18s. per thousand cubic feet. 








Tosacco AND ITs Propucts.— The consump- 





For house and shop, Humberstone-road, Leicester, for 
Mr.J, Rimmington, Mr. W.8. Burton, architect. Quan. 
tities supplied :— 


TENDERS 


For erecting a warehouse, in Southwark-street, for Mr. 





















. See § OR CBR ccccnnceee neskesooness enancecseccesesse £337 
Andrew Dunn. Messrs. Newman & Billing, architects. —-~ Bes eo 0 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Young. The prices do not Deatee 
include castings and ironwork :— Wakerley 
—, avery EE ES EAC EN eS wr z 4 many 
BEN A MIE costnaknasdschsgeavcansy 6,22 : 
Oe OE Fs CIID: Sovicassersasvsccsons 6,440 0° 0 — "e) 
Axford & C0........cscssseseeeeeeseees 0 0 I i ccteciitaicieies inns hiuhesdinukeias 
— doiupnnaiiale : : Eagle (accepted) .... 
lag 0 0 Plumber's, Glazier’s and Painter's Work. 
Thompson 00 Freeman (accepted) ..........0.0000 60 5 0 
Ky h 00 
Wells. 0 0 For the erection of villa residence, at Down's Wood, 
Wills 00 Beckenham, for Mr. James Wilson Holme. Mr, R, 
Simms & Marten ... saab 0 0 Roberts, architect :— 
Brass (accepted) ...........sseeeeee00 4,863 0 0 NEUE MUOM coils cnpandaonsaucbebbvloen £2,838 0 0 
NDI ices ap Nadiebasisiiciseegccecetcteict 4,447 0 0 OE vossetinvprosvececsinsssonnscsees » 2,450 0 0 








For the new Wesleyan College, at Belfast. Mr. William Met. Coe se ©, Mishegagete-ctoent, 






Fogerty, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr, Grib- Turner & Son £2,599 0 0 
bon :— Hack & 800 wsscccsssssssssneee 2,588 0 0 
Meade ......rcrrorerresesreesesnsserees £15,726 00 Colls & Son 2,584 0 0 
M‘Laughlin & Harvey............ 13,600 0 0 Hill & Sons 2577 0 0 
| SRS ESSE 13,185 0 0 NES EE ET EL ¢ 0 0 
Fitzpatrick, Brothers ............ 12,750 0 0 Browne & Robinson  .......ce..cese 2513 0 0 
Henry (accepted) .........s00..000 12,688 0 0 Forster ’ 00 
RR ERE Ces a ee. 0 0 

Scrivener & White 00 





For additions to Wesleyan Chapel, Liverpool-street, 
King’s Cross. Messrs, Searle, Son, & Yelf, architects :— 





ree a eiggatgenag as crane aah Gs £3.615 For the erection of two new wings to the House of 
eee een 3589 Correction, Coldbath-fields, Clerkenwell. Mr. F. H. 
se 3 ee ee 3,570 Pownall, architcet :— 
Dove, Brothers Sawyer (accepted) ............... £31,746 0 0 


eoocooocoecso 
ecoooooco 


acey eta > = : 

ithe For finishing a residence, at Upper Tooting, for Mr. 
on Herbert Taylor. Messrs, Wimble & Taylor, architects :— 
Clements Tye Be NI iisdebcecoescprebsuncces £999 0 0 





SRR wckiiiis pk scbsnannaiedadanteccastaien 887 0 0 
Adamson & Son ....... a Se 
Gulland & Thompson.... 775 0 0 





For St. Olave’s Rectory House, Southwark. Messrs. 
Newman & Billing, architects, Quantities supplied by 
Mr, kdsall :— 





For alterations at No. 8, Little Knightrider-street, 


























tion of tobacco in France is annually 27,000 to 
28,000 tons, or about 800 grammes (1 lb. 12} 02.) 
per head of the population. In England the | 
annual consumption was, in 1859, 18,000 tons, | 
or about 700 grammes (1 Ib. 8} 0z.) per head on | 
an average. The quantity annually consumed | 
by the whole world is actually 275,000 tons. | 
Between French and English, a cloud of carbonic | 
acid is generated which weighs nearly 100,000 | 
tons; and all countries united produce, accord- | 
ing to the calculations of Professor Schleiden, a | 
quantity of carbonic acid from this source | 
weighing no less than 500,000 tons annually. | 
The proportion of nicotine, or poisonous essence | 





ON cascccteutiscaccsnentqumeesnnueien 0 0 | Doctors’ Commons, Messrs. Wimble & Taylor, archi- 
SND onc senerncchvebicasasccincoions 0 0 | tects :— 
Simms & Marten ... 0 0 IE BING. Seip ieae sk ucirvnnecions £280 0 0 
Dove, Brothers...... 0 0 | EEE EEO IN 263 0 0 
BTIGREOM .,...2..0:00000 00 SPUN I  eikcitcvicd uexamncniacakndies 225 0 0 
EA 0 0 ——__—___—— - 
SPOUD. nx :hebasesesspevesasosstcepsoencanien 0 0 | For the erection of a workmen’s club and lodging- 
eee 0 0 | house, Old Pye-street, Westminster. Mr. H. M, Eyton, 
a REIS: 00 | architect :— 
SII coictveisessssvisgtnovnssiete 00 | SMO ueisisiss aenbapetvcroes Sosetuaae 
Richardson Pr 
For Primitive Methodist Chapel, at Goole, Mr. Joseph Brass .......... 
Wright, architect :— | Cee re en meee ot er ; - sieiiieel 
Messrs. Kassell (accepted) ......... £430 0 0 a ee 
| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
For new billiard-room, &c., at the Bell Hotel, Driffield. ee 
Mr. Joseph Wright, architect :— Soiled Engravings.—A correspondent wants to kuow the best mode 
SNEED ' schcoinncndtabencdsensucsnniasionbenan £448 10 0 | of cleaning soiled engraviags from ordinary dirt. 
MIE sr dscincbbencadaehoticenauniionies 432 0 0 | _ Florence (block has not arrived).—T, R.—Dr. T.—H. P. J.—R. L. R.— 
Clarke (accepted) .......ccccscorsecses 420 0 O | & 8—T.—C. H. D.—L. M. B—Mr. B—H. C.—G. G.—H. P.-J. B— 


| Messrs. N.—B. C.—W. F.—W. W.—Jobn Faithful —T. R.—G. W.— 
For new homestead and _ cottages, to Chislet Court , F. C.—W. & T.—C. & Son.—J. W. S.-W. 8. B.—W. 8. M.—Lex 

Farm, near Canterbury. Messrs. Clutton, architects, ; 7lionis—C. J. H.—F. L. (we shall be glad to hear from bim).— 
uantities supplied by Mr. Stephen Shrubsole :— | F. R. W, (thanks). 








BED desi cicnscthshdvecssanacibtaetid £2,557 0 0 We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
Shrubsole .......... 2,498 0 0 addresses. 
Epps (accepted) ... 2,475 0 0 | All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 





| the name and address of the sender; not necessarily for publication. 
For alterations and additions, at No. 9, Lower Berkeley- 

street, Portman-square, for Mr. H, Bosanquet. Messrs, | 

Mayhew & Knight, architects :— ' 


Notr.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 


of the plant varies from 2 to 10 per cent. MIE ci vuctdapebcedsnacbecuccspbaghonnas £582 4 0 j papers read at public meetings, rests, of cowrse, 
é , fs Ps a Messrs. Bywaters ... 559 0 0 | with th t] 
according to the circumstances of its growth. | Rhodes & Roberts 521 0 0 | with the authors. 


In France, that of the department of Lot is 
richest of all in the poison, having 8 per cent. ; 
in the Nord, it is 63 ; in the Pas de Calais, nearly 
5 per cent.; in Alsace, the tobacco grown con- 
tains only 3} per cent.; that of Virginia, 6-9 per 
cent.; Maryland, 3;; Havannah, only 2 per cent. 
of poison. 


THE Lonpon BripcEs.—On Friday, May 19th, 
99,236 foot passengers crossed London Bridge in 
the twenty-four hours, and 65,756 persons in 
vehicles or on horseback. It was a fine day. 
On Tuesday, 23rd May (morning fine, but rain- 
ing heavily between 4 and'5 p.m.), there were 
91,080 foot passengers, and 72,559 in vehicles. 
Half the vehicles belonged to Borough traffic, 
rather more than a quarter to railway traffic, 
nearly a quarter to Tooley-street traffic. In the 
half-year after the opening of Southwark Bridge 
toll free, to 7th May, 1865, 2,359,312 foot pas- 
sengers crossed the bridge. In the half-year 
from 8th November, 1863, to May 7th, 1864, 
when there was a penny toll, the number of foot 
passengers was 257,616. On Friday, 9th June, 
48,572 foot passengers crossed Blackfriars Bridge 
in the twenty-four hours, and 30,141 persons in 
vehicles: between eight and nine in the evening 
the number of foot passengers reached 5,096. 
In the year ending 23rd February, 5,111,368 
foot passengers paid a halfpenny toll and crossed 
Waterloo Bridge. In the eight months from 
1st September to 30th April, 1,294,246 pas- 
sengers paid a halfpenny toll and crossed Hunger- 
ford Bridge: the average was 5,348 aday. On 
lith June, 47,062 foot passengers crossed West- 
minster Bridge in the twenty-four hours, two- 
thirds using the north footway: 13,119 vehicles 
also crossed. The traffic over Lambeth Bridge, 
a toll-bridge, is at the rate of about 1,300,000 
persons annually. 





| | The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ort- 
| Accepted for the enlargement of Primitive Methodist grnwat TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 


Chapel, and erection of schools, Curzon-street, Leicester. ai 
| Mr. W. 8. Burton, architect. Quantities supplied ;— | Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
| Copies ONLY should be sent. 


Bricklayer’s Work. 








PION: sins cocrctsisoseiccosstecentautpbaa £34017 6 | Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
ason’s Work, 7s issu t : 4 

Rettoed, Booths cnc, 6000. | patent Ot NO a em pe 

Slater's Work, | 

RMN -: <hscavknscsunddauiisicabeehmpogsns 540 «0 Wi Sia oN te , a ee ee 
Plasterer’s Work, [ ADVERTISEMENT. } 

DOOR fo cisecesspecastescsconscee: 75 0 0 | CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 

Carpenter and Joiner’s Work. lJ. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 


CIE Siccs entaseeti auisiasids tives 469 10 0 | “ . é 
Plumber's, Glazier’s, and Painter’s Work. | and improved hinery for clock-making, st 


SING sescineintneitcnnceepniin 4510 0 | the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
| furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
For the erection of warehouse, Globe-street, Wapping, | Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 








ws i ly ee een ~ 712 00 tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
Browne & Robinson ............... 3,610 0 0 and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
Kilby. cieleshsibiasans chi cnssiopacvisie om : $ of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 

in ODS ..... 3, free 
Eaton I 55 veswscisaiecics 3,327 0 0 Clocks post for one stamp. Watch and 
WU rt cickss dices wick cgaise 3,273 0 0 Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 





ee H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 

or six ourers’ cottages, at Grimston, Leicester- sbiti 5 

shire, for Mr. T. Sharp. Mr, W. 8. Burtoa, are sel Endeste hill, BC. Saaente iro dite 
» CU. . 


Quantities not supplied :— 








For house and premises, at Ansty, Leicestershire, for 
Mr. D. Pettifor. Mr. W. 8. Burton, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 


OEE. ieShceincsiniasiedainieiyiisncesiatss £404 6 0 ———— 
(gnc asians tearm 363 14 0 ORR TE 
Musson & Hill (accepted)... 348 14 0 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


O ARCHEOLOGISTS, ARCHITECTS, 


and ANTIQUARIES. — Messrs. COX & WYMAN, having 

















ON Ds 0 great experience in the production of every variety of Work relatin, 
(EST aseg <paii oles cae teenagers to Top. graphy, Architecture, and the Fine Arts, their Establishmen' 
roa la a 0 affords special facilities for the execution of this class of PRINTLNG, 

FTOVES  veeseseee 0 whether illustrated or otherwise, in the best bie manner, with 
Bagle ........000 0 promptitude, and at moderate prices.—COX & WYMAN, Fine-Art 
Freeman........ 6 and Classical Printers, 74-75, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 
Grandy ...... 0 : ne 
Johnson ...... 0 a aa RnR re 
Glover 5 Just published, price 2. 6d. or 30 etamps, post free, 

; ms ’ 
Neal... 0 HE PRACTICAL GAS-FITTER’S 
Bacon ....., 0 GUIDE. Giving» comprehensive View of Gas Works and Gas- 
Kellett ...... 0 fittings for Shops, Dwellings, and Churches. Illustrated with 
Middleton 0 —_— By J. MASON, Gas Engineer. 

Winkles (accepted) ...........000008 - 47319 9 Address, J, HILL, 54, Murray-street, City-road, London. 




















